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Farmers’ 


FARMERS’ political party 
or not: That is the ques- 
tion now raised in New 
York. It isa question that 
“has been in tke air for 
months. Way back last winter cer- 
tain politicians thought they saw a way for this movement in Townley 
and his nonpartisan league of North Dakota, .and so a meeting was 
held in New York city to which farmers from all over the state were 
invited. A few attended, some from curiosity, others because they be- 
lieved something along this line was necessary. An organization com- 
mittee actually was formed; and then the socialism of Townley and 
the pacificism of some of his followers caused those interested to melt 
away as rapidly as frost before the rising sun. Simultaneously with 
this movement were the efforts of agricultural leaders to federate ex- 
isting agricultural organizations and to center their activities along 
lines of mutual interest so that farmers would have a representative 
agency to speak for them in administrative councils and before legis- 
lative committees. 
This federation. was backed by the New “ork state grange, the 


federation of farm bureaus, the state dairrmen’s league, the state 
horticultural societies and similar agricultural organizations. A con- 


stitution and by-laws were prepared, an organization effected and the 
Syracuse mass meeting held. All went well; the leaders were en- 
thusiastic, the future full of promise. Then came the sounds of unrest, 
the loud murmurs of protest, unfriendly acts of adminstrative oflicers 
and not the most considerate attention by legislative leaders. 

Other meetings of protest were held in various parts of the state. 
The newly formed federation, not a new organization at ail at that 
time, now became the center of the feeling of unrest and protest, and 
efforts were made to 
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Delegates at Albany meeting defi- 
nitely set machinery in motion 
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Independent Party Moves 


not desirous of forcing the 
federation into politics, withdrew 
their support, and personally and 
oflitially severed all connection with 
the federation. Pres Strivings re- 
signed. The local township units, 
organized for the sole purpose of taking an active part in political 
matters, demanded a convention at which voting delegates might at- 


tend to discuss immediate problems and the future. 
a 


ment, 


Federation Completely Reorganized 


Nothing else to do, such a meeting was held in Albany in early 
June. A score of delegates attended. Their first work was to make 
a new constitution along nonpartisan lines, the purpose and intent 
being to prepare the plans and way for a farmers’ independent party. 
The federated idea of agricultural organizations was discarded and 
an entire new organization was evolved, with machinery set in motion 
for the formation of local township units in every county of the state. 

The township units are to control the organization, delegates 
elected are to choose oflicers and a state council. Members are 
pledged to support candidates for the legislature and state officers as 
recommended by the council and officers, wherever Members can con- 
scientiously do so. Where possible, men nominated for office will be 
indorsed, and where nominations have been made not satisfactory to 
the federation then new names will be proposed and new tickets 
put out. 

The federation as reformed and remade is therefore a new or- 
ganization, different in spirit and purpose from the original federation 
of agriculture. While using the term federation of agriculture, it is 
not strictly speaking a federation, but an organization of local units 

2 primarily and_pur- 





find a way to make 
this federated move- 
ment the expression of 
independent _ political 
action by farmers 
throughout the state. , 
That is in brief the “ 
history of the federa- 
tion. It tells the story 
into early June. 

The constitution of 





the federation pro- ‘ 
vided for representa- ees 
tion of all farm or- Pes 


ganizations, big or 
little. Friends of the 
nhonpartisan move- * ; 
ment organized local 
township units and : " 
Were admitted to the meet) STs 
federation. Very dis- mot 
tinetly the intent in " 
Some quarters was so oe es 
to organize as to pro- = oe ; ie 
Vide a farmers’ politi- NS, of J 

eal party to take direct Se 
and active action in ; 4 erent ee 











posely intended to per- 
mit farmers to act and 
speak for themselves 
politically. 

The objects and pur- 
poses of the federatiou 
remain the 
originally expounded. 
The method of 
- cedure, however, is 
distinctly different. 
The machinery for ac- 
tion is also entirely 
different. “Farmers 
must back their 
pledges with their bal- 
lots,” is one of the 
phrases. The program 
provides that, 60 days 
before primary desig- 
nations are due, the 
council of the federa- 
3 tion will invite the 
local units to report to 
the federation _ its 
choice of candidates 
for public offices, to en- 
able the council to de- 
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Primaries, elections 
and political affairs. 
Those early and at 
first associated with 
the federated move- 
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Farm Crops, Like Animals, Must Be Fed 


The sickly growth of the row in the center is due to lack of fertilizer, which was not 
Sods and chemicals make profitable crops possible, even though 
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termine the preponder- 
ance of sentiment 
among its members. 
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No Answer Yet 

Still no answer as to why it costs so much to 
distribute milk in New York city. Last winter 

> cents was fixed as the price that milk dis- 
tributers were to have for their part in the milk 
tratlic. In Philadelphia the dealers do the job 
for 4.25 cents a quart. Why the great differ- 
ence? But still more mystery. The federal milk 
commission, while lowering the price of dipped 
milk to 9 cents a quart to consumers, left the 
price to be charged by the distributers for Grade 
B, delivered to consumer, the same as for May, 
or 13 cents a quart for June. 

Distributers are paying dairymen $1.80 a 
100 pounds in June for 3% milk. This same 
milk, bottled, now continues to retail at 15 cents 
a quart. This milk cost 3.6 cents a quart, a dif- 
ference of 9.4 cents that goes to distributers. 
The situation, therefore, gets From 3.6 
a jump, but from 3. 


worse. 


. 
) 


cents to 7.2 cents is quite 
cents to 9.4 cents is a whopper jump. It means 
2.2 cents a quart more for June than for January 
delivery! Does it cost that much more to keep 
the olli¢e electric fans going in the fine weather 
of June than the fires going during the blizzard 
weather of January? We give it up. The ways 
of milk distributers and milk commissions pass 
understanding or finding out. 


What Do You Think ? 

The agricultural issue in New York soon 
will be clear-cut. The reorganization of the 
recently formed federation of agriculture 
provides the means and the method. Indi- 
vidual farmers may now become members of 
political party by joining 
That gives member- 


this new farmers’ 
a local township unit. 
ship in the new party. If they believe that 
better results will be obtained by working 
with agencies already and heretofore in ex- 
istence, they naturally will not join the new 
party. 

Will farmers, who now are the minority 
voters of New York, be stronger in the state 
through co-operation with existing political 
agencies, or will they accomplish more by 
boldly entering the arena to fight their own 
battles and their own enemies? The two 
ways are open. Each farmer must make his 
choice. 

As American Agriculturist interprets the 
situation, one school among farmers believes in 
radical action. The other school believes in 
action along conservative lines. Will an inde- 
pendent farmers® party go the way of other 
farmers’ political parties, of other political inde- 
pendent movements, or will such independent 
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movement live, grow and attain its aims? Quite 
naturally some believe this latter view will pre- 
vail. Others equally conscientious believe the 
movement will be short-lived, with harm to New 
York agriculture to greater degree than any 
Times have changed, how- 
may never return 


good accomplished. 
ever, and the old order 

What do you think? That’s the important 
point. It’s what American Agriculturist would 
like to know. When the federation of agricul- 
ture was formed we were enthusiastic about its 
future; but the present organization, in name 
only the same, now entering into a political 
field, is another proposition altogether. We 
honestly do not know what the future will bring 
forth—-whether the new movement will bring 
good to our people, or the reverse. Nobody 
knows. 

That farmers have been abused, neglected and 
kicked about, no one questions. How to get re- 
lief is what everybody wants to know. Will 
the naturally conservative farmers of the state 
view the new movement as a righteous one, 
backed by the mass of conscientious people, or 
will they view it as a means to advance the 
political aspirations of politicians aiming to use 
the farmers for their own political advarcement? 
There is danger, terrible danger in the latter; 
and it must be said that the hand of the poli- 
tician is to be seen in recent activities of the 
federation. 

Most of those connected with the federation 
today do not understand this, or see it. They 
are conscientious, honorable men, the finest type 
of farmers. If they are unable to steer the or- 
ganization properly, death to it will come quickly. 
One reason why the state grange, the dairymen’s 
league, the federation of farm bureaus and the 
state agricultural society found it necessary to 
withdraw from afliliations with the new move- 
ment was because none of these organizations 
could afford to get into politics, or act along 
political lines; that is foreign to their purpose 
and mission. It would wreck the organizations 
themselves. 

The leaders of these organizations felt they 
had to withdraw because they felt that was the 
only way to save the organization from disrup- 
tion. The grand work of the grange, of the 
dairymen’s league, of the farm bureaus, must 
not be lessened, or the organizations destroyed 
by any ill-advised act of the moment. Aggra- 
vating though conditions may become, and jus- 
tified though the leaders may be for taking ac- 
tion along political lines, it must be remembered 
that getting into politics has destroyed every 
agricultural organization heretofore formed 
among farmers. If farmers are to get into 
politics as an independent body, then the only 
sensible way to do it is through a separate, dis- 
tinct organization, such as is now available in 
the Empire state. But farmers will want to 
know in whose interest they are to spend their 
money and who is the politician that is to bene- 
fit. Loud talking and calling names will not put 
the new organization across. What are the mo- 
tives of the backers? What do they want out of 
it? Who is steering for a nomination to political 
These are the questions to be asked; 
must also be answered. 


office? 
moreover, they 


Not the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
but the next thing to it, is now a law. It pro- 
vides for melting up the 
silver dollars and buying 
freely of new silver bullion 
at $1 an ounee. This bullion is to be used in 
paying for merchandise imported into this 
country from Japan, China, India and other 
silver-using countries. Federal reserve notes 
are to be issued in lieu of the silver certificates, 
so as to prevent any contraction of the currency. 
The effect of this new law is to make silver 
worth a dollar an ounce, compared to as low as 
50 cents in recent years, thus enormously pro- 
moting the mining industry. It also enables 
silver to be used in this country’s foreign trade 
instead of gold. The idea is to hold on to our 
gold, save ample currency, yet be able to use the 
white metal in payment for goods from silver- 
using countries. It is a highly interesting ex- 
periment, the effect of which farmers will watch 


Silver vs Currency 






with special interest. It may be added that the 
pooling of the American people’s commercia} 
credits through the federal reserve system jg 
proving to be this country’s financial salvation 
during the present crisis. Agriculture js also 
being helped by the federal farm loan system, 
and the $200,000,000 advanced to it by congress. 
Other industries that require working capital for 
war purposes are now being added by the war 
financing board, which has a credit of $500,009. 
000 and upward for the purpose. All these 
measures practically insure against financig} 
panic, no matter how long the war lasts. The 
effect of these laws is to greatly benefit agri. 
culture. 


Labor Shortage Bad as Ever 
CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0, 

Alarmed at the shortage of help on the farms 
of the state, the Ohio war board has issued an 
appeal for assistance, pointing out that the 
farmers will need help if they are to gather the 
greatly increased crops which seem in sight, 
While deferred classifications have been given 
to thousands of young men on the farms, in 
order that they may devote their energies to 
producing food so sadly needed by the allies, stil] 
thousands of farmer boys have enlisted and are 
now overseas or in the camps preparing for that 
service. On top of this condition comes a report 
from Washington that deferred classifications 
for farmer boys will be withdrawn as rapidly as 
possible, especially at the close of the wheat 
harvest next month. With 400,000 white and 
50,000 colored men called into the camps in June, 
throughout the country, there are sure to be 
many thousands who will be taken from the 
farms. It has been found that the farmer boys 
are just as patriotic as the city boys and many 
of them are breaking parental restraints and en- 
tering the army or navy. 

In an appeal for help, the Ohio war board 
says: “Thousands of young men within the 
draft age, now engaged in occupations classed 
as “nonessential,’”” must prepare at once to en- 
gage in some useful war work. Able-bodied 
men engaged in light occupations must harden 
themselves for heavy work. 

“Farmers are calling for men to help in the 
harvest fields. Three hundred and ninety-two 
of the larger industrial concerns of Ohio want 
14,245 men and 16,108 women for factory work.” 

In adition to this appeal the superintendent 
of the state free employment bureaus are can- 
vassing the state to find out just how many ad- 
ditional helpers the farmers of Ohio will need, 
particularly at harvest time. County agents are 
aiding in this movement to a very great extent. 
An investigation by them shows that _ the 
farm labor situation is serious. Retired 
farmers living in towns and cities have been 
asked to go again on the farms in the present 
crisis. It has been found that the average city 
bred man thinks more of an eight-hour day and 
three square meals on the farm than he does 
of really helping the farmer out. Experience 
has shown that the men out of jobs in the city 
are of little use on the farm, since they do not 
care to work hard and few have any idea of what 
is demanded on a present-day farm. 

In some sections of the state boys registered 
in the United States boys’ working reserve have 
been doing good work since school was dismissed. 
High school boys, particularly those from the 
smaller towns and villages, are making fine rec- 
ords as farm helpers. Experienced farmers sa 
they can do more with this class of help that 
with older men, since the boys show a pep and 
enthusiasm lacking in the older men, and they 
also will do the work the way the farmer wants 
it done rather than the way the older men think 
it ought to be done. 


Triple Work—Tillage does these things: It 
increases the plant food supply, destroys weeds 
and influences the moisture content of the sdil. 
It is therefore manure, a hoe and a sprayer. 


Helpirg the Land—If you want to make your 
soil better year by year you must cultivate well 
drain well and in the most economical way add 
humus and plant food. 
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By-Products Increase Dairy Profits 


Federal aid given to promote sales of cottage cheese 


ceive a boost this summer if the 
new movement by the federal 
government to increase the use 
of cottage cheese a hundredfold 
is successful. The well-laid plans, 
carefully selected demonstrators and the thor- 
oughly practical project seem due to meet with 
success, but, as in anything of this kind, it is 
the people themselves who in the last analysis 
make possible any project’s success or downfall. 
American people are thoroughly patriotic, and 
when they realize this is one more way to help 
win the war, that alone will be enough to cause 
them to back it up to the limit. 





anything new. No, but its use has been usually 
confined to filling sandwiches or for a side dish, 
little notice being taken of its high food value. 
However, the war has made necessary many 
shifts and substitutes in food as well as in other 
necessities, and if it continues, yet more radical 
changes will be necessary. So some of the best 
cooks and domestic science experts have been 
busy with cottage cheese, concocting delectable 
recipes which will contain this valuable food. 


Value of Cottage Cheese 


Cottage cheese contains a larger percentage 
of protein, pound for pound, than do most meats, 


and at a much lower cost. A gallon of milk 
makes about a pound and a half of cottage 
cheese. In every pound of cottage cheese there 
is one-fifth of a pound of protein, practically 
all of which is digestible. Protein is the chief 
body builder and is needed in the system to 
repair and make new muscles, tissues and 
bone. <A pound of cottage cheese daily will 
furnish protein necessary for the ordinary 
adult doing light physical or office work. One 
pound of cheese is equal for supplying protein 
to 1% pounds of beef, 1% pounds of pork, 
1% pounds of fowl, 1 1-3 pounds of veal, or 
1 1-3 pounds of lamb. For supplying energy, 
cottage cheese is not equal to meat 
pound for pound. A pound of 





Three big reasons are behind 
this new movement of the gov- 
yernment to boost cottage cheese. 
Meat is growing more scarce 
and more expensive and is needed 
by our allies and soldiers. Cot- 
tage cheese is a cheap and valu- 
able food containing an abundance 
of protein. Transportation has be- 
come the big problem and the 
difficulties of transportation will 
doubtless increase rather than de- 
decrease With the war’s duratior. 
The more each community is self- 
sustaining the larger the burden 
removed from the shoulders of the 
railways. Skim milk is available 
in nearly all states. It is par- 
ticularly abundant here in the east, 
and the length of haul necessary 
very short as compared with the 
distance meat travels from  pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

The third reason for the federal 
aid given to the cottage cheese 
movement is that it will give a 
boost to the dairy industry. Nearly 
all large industries make the greater 
share of their profits through the 
sale of their by-products. If skim 








cottage cheese supplies energy 
about equivalent to that in eight 
to 11 ounces of beef, 1] ounces of 
fowl, seven aunces of lamb, five or 
six ounces of pork and 13 ounces 
of veal. A little cream or butter 
added to the cheese increases its 
energy value. 

The national government, having 
given its support to this new 
movement, called to Washington 
five or six weeks ago one well- 
known and practical woman from 
each state to be trained in the value 
and use of cottage cheese. In the 
laboratories in which these women 
worked and experimented, more 
than 50 ways of utilizing cottage 
cheese were evolved, to be taken 
back, given and demonstrated 
to the women in the individual 
states. 

City people are anxious to do 
their part to win the war, and if 
eating cottage cheese in place of 
meat will help, as well as. save 
money for their pocketbook and 
aid the dairy industry, the dairy- 
men needn’t fear for their sup- 








milk—one of the dairy by-products 
—can secure a ready market, it 
will prove in the future more lucra- 
tive to the farmer to sell it than to 
feed it to the pigs, as he has in the 
past. But, why all this effort to 
boost something nearly everyone 


makes, likes and uses? It isn’t to their 





Nice Little Calf — Sold for $106,000 


This is the Holstein bull calf that at the recent annual meeting 
of the Holstein-Friesian association sold for $106,000. 
evidently a very fine animal; but one is obliged to look beyond indi- 
viduality to find the value placed on him. 
be worth such a price is without question. 
requires handling by men thoroughly acquainted with the business 
and able to use him in such manner that his blood lines will be used 
Maximum value. 


He is quite 


That a single animal can 
But to bring that value out 


port. Let the country as well as 
the city heed the advice of the gov- 
ernment and increase even 50% 
its use of cottage cheese on the 
table, and we will see meat saved, 
transportation 
money in the 
dairyman, 


saved and more 


pockets of the 








Plow Handle Talks 
BUTTER IS NOT OLEO 


It is very heartening indeed to note a tend- 
eney on the part of farmers to boycott oleo. 
Surely no more embarassing situation has de- 
veloped than the large 
trade with dairymen for 
butter substitutes. I have 
no exact figures to offer 
nor shall I bother to collect 
them, but it is common 
knowledge -that country 
stores buy it and their 
trade is largely farm trade. 
I have for a long time lost 
heart in fighting butter 
substitutes for the above 
mentioned reason. Farm- 
ers have sold their butter 
fat in market milk at 50 to 100% more than it 
would bring in butter and bought oleo at a 
further reduced price. We cannot justly criti- 


tize others until we have put our own house in 
order, 














ff. E. COOK 


We have a splendid opportunity now to show 
Bood business sense by using milk in every con- 
‘eivable form on the farm. The cost is the 
lowest wholesale price of any food material, and 
yet I venture to say that dairymen are saving 
milk because of its comparatively low price 


rather than to make small inroads into their 
monthly milk checks and then in turn buy meats 
and other food material of less value at their 
highest retail cost. i am reminded of an old 
threadbare story of the man who sold a pig to 
his. butcher at a wholesale price, and taking 
back the hams, which were paid for at retail 
prices, found himself in debt to the butcher man. 
Farmers are buying freely because of our highly 
organized system of retail trade with its flaming 
posters, highly ornamented packages, free de- 
livery, etc, and, of course, paying liberally for 
it all, while our own products are not put up 
in attractive form and not largely used at home. 

If dairy farm families have not tried out the 
plan they will discover that a quart per capita 
daily can easily be consumed and more if they 
want to do so with a better feeling and less use 
of other foods. Set apart one cow for milk and 
cream, and go to it. Less work will be required 
to handle it, less expense for packages, less 
transportation charges, a saving of other foods 
and their transportation, better health in the 
family, less of that grouchy feeling due to filling 
the stomach and digestive tract with an over- 
load of concentrated foods in order to give one 
that satisfactory feeling of fullness, which will 
come with less food if milk is a part of the 
ration. 

While I believe the government has hard hit 
the dairymen during the past year, maybe if we 


were investigated the government would come 
back with a query, if not a criticism, that we 
ought to set our own house in order and live on 
our own product up to a reasonable limit. 

Milk Show Paid 

One must express gratification as certain evi- 
dences of a wide-spread interest in milk and its 
products. I sincerely hope that other farmers 
were more fortunate and could attend the great 
milk show in New York. Of course, it was an 
expensive exhibit, but it was worth while at a 
time when all things have conspired to lower 
prices and increase cost. 

The league oflicials acted wisely in appropriat- 
ing funds to help pay the expenses of the ex- 
hibit and meeting. I cannot see how the food 
administration at Washington can be otherwise 
than impressed with the seriousness of the dairy 
business situation and urge consumers to use 
more milk, butter and cheese. People do not 
consider milk products seriously. Cheese is all 
very well, about 0.1 cent’s worth to eat with pie, 
after the victim has eaten all he actually needs, 
but to eat two ounces as a part of the meal or 
even more, as I often do, looks like a waste of 
money. Skim milk is just good for pigs and 
calves, and whole milk for children, and there 
it is. We have really been butter-eating people 
largely because of its low cost. If we can do 

[Continued on Page 601.] 
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Farm and 
Pasture 
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with these young pigs than with older 
animals. Pigs after weaning need 
ibout three pounds of skim milk to a 
pound of corn. This amount of skim 
milk may be reduced a half as the 
Pigs approach maturity. 

The pigs fed equal parts of skim 
milk and corn were worth 3.7% more 
on the market than those fed corn 
alone. Skim milk was worth t cents 
per 100 pounds when fed an equal pro- 
portion of corn valued at $1.68 a 
bushel, and 57 cents when fed with a 

hird as much corn, Eight pounds of 

im milk fed with an equal weight 
of corn w equal in feeding value to 

pound of tankage fed with nine 
t ‘ as much corn 


Farmers’ Independent Party 


LFrom Front Cover.] 

Wit t} information at hand the 
( incil then will act in reference to 
the numes to be ubmitted as the 

choice of the federation as a whole. 
T organizations represented atthe 
? ‘ ve nm were the western 
York horticultural society, the 
ew Yor! tite fruit growers’ asso- 
ion, state federation of poultry as- 
é I ti m river fruit ex- 
char , farmers’ central sales and 
ipply comp federation of Jewish 
farmers’ Niagara farmers’ club, Sen- 
eca grange, Dover Plains branch of 


the Dairymen’s league, Ulster county 


dairymen’'s league, Copake branch of 


the Dairymen's league and the fol- 
lowing township units of the federa- 
tion: Williamstown, Pleasant Valley, 
Esopus, Geneseo, Montgomery, Mexico 
and Youngsville. 

The oflicers elected are the follow- 
ing: Frank Bradley of Barker, presi- 
dent; Samuel Fraser of Geneseo, first 
vice-president; Robert Seaman of Jer- 
icho, second vice-president! Fred W. 


Vail of Milton, third vice-president; 
Ss. J. T. Bush of Morton, secretary; 
Fred W. Cornwall of Pultneyville, 


treasurer. The members of the coun- 
cil selected at the meeting are: Neil 
Strom of Walden, Paul C. Woodhut 
of Boston Corners, Frank Hanlon of 
Medina and D. D. Fennell, Jr, of 
Mexico. The remaining members of 
ie council are to be filled later. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


with tractor 
wobbling. 


in harrowing 
“uused by harrow 
conditions may not 
engine harrow, 
stay in its 
thorough 
cut- 


Trouble 
may be 
Tractor or soil 
permit use of the big 
enough to 
and do 
lighter 


which is heavy 
place behind tractor 
The smaller and 


work, 
away or disk harrow perhaps cannot 
loaded heavily enough to follow 
tractor and do good work. But if you 
hitch behind it a light smoothing har- 
row (or fine-tooth rake harrow), this 
will steady the disk harrow so it will 
do its job right. The smoothing har- 
row makes the work still more per- 
fect. The latter does not add much 
o tractor’s load, but does steady the 
disk harrow so it does splendidly. I 
learned this trick only after three 
\ rs trying to harrow with tractor. 
With light ractor on light soil or 
ollin ground, this plan is fine, 
ereas otherw tractor harrowing 
iy not be satisfactory {H. M., Wis- 
t Farms 
Last July I went into the garden, 
cut weeds that had grown tall around 
the outside where it had not been 


potatoes on weed 
and covered 


plowed, laid small 
tubs whie 


h were short, 
them 6 inches deep 


with weeds I had 

cut. Did nothing more to them until 

October when I uncovered them and 

found I had a fair crop of medium 

1 potato¢ Hiow is that for war 

or any other time? fe. E. Ingraham, 
roome County, N ¥ 

T see questions asked about scours 


in calves. We have raised and vealed 
the past 43 years, and have 
fine calves from scours. The 
one thing that we have used almost 
exclusively for many years past and 
always with gratifying results is a tea- 
spoonful of any good pain-killer, one- 


calves for 
lost many 





fourth level teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, all dissolved in one-half pint 
of warm milk. If scours are bad, also 
with it is dissolved one heaping tea- 
spoonful of Fiint’s renovating pow- 
ders. Give twice daily until scours 
abate. We watch the calves closely 
and commence treating them at the 
first approach of trouble. This is not 
an advertisement for Flint’s powders, 
but we have used them with the best 
of success for 15 years or more and 
have lost no calves when treated with 
these powders.—[A. A. Drew, Tioga 
County, N Y. 


War Beef at International 
New known as war beef 
specials have been created by the In- 


classes 


ternational live stock exposition at 
the suggestion of the United States 
food administration in order to deter- 
mine and demonstrate the best and 
most economical method of feeding 
cattle. 


Grain or other concentrated feeds 
must not have been fed between May 
1 and the time application is made for 


entry, after which this restriction is 
removed. Six prizes totaling SSO0O are 
offered for these classes: Carload of 


15 head, one year and under two, and 
two vears and under three. 

Blanks are furnished for records 
which must be kept showing the kind, 
weight and cost of feed consumed. In 
judging these classes quality and fin- 
ish count. 50%, gain 25%, and econ- 
omy of gain I5% The champion car- 
load of these classes receives a 
“Hoover and Cotton” sterling silver 
bowl. 


Qevreveananneermonianiny rr 
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UCLA HEAD 


Full Acreage for Canneries 

A full etables is in 
sight for canning purposes. This ap- 
plies to sweet corn, snap beans, to- 
matoes and peas, all showing an ap- 
parent increase over 1917, running all 
the way from 1% in sweet corn to 7% 
in beans. Under the stimulus of ex- 
cellent contract prices the acreage 
under tomatoes for canning is about 
4% larger. In fact, so buoyant has 
been the tomato situation that many 
growers hesitate to make contracts, 
preferring to sell their product on the 
open market and depend upon the 
canner to take any surplus tomatoes. 
Bearing on this, however, is some re- 
luctance among canners to contract 
freely for tomatoes at around $30 per 
ton, claiming such figure would create 
a too high-priced finished package to 


acreage of veg 


insure consumption, This condition 
is quite general throughout the coun- 
try, according to a,special inquiry of 


the department of agriculture con- 
ducted by Chief Estabrook of the bu- 
reau of crop estimates. 

In the acreage under tomatoes for 
canning, Indiana is the leader with 
30,000 acres out of a total of 143,000, 
followed by Maryland and New Jer- 
sey in the order named; total number 
of factories reporting S94. 

Wisconsin leads in peas, 35,000 
out of a total of S7,000; New 
York second, total factories reporting 
249. Wisconsin crop of peas was not 
all planted up to -the first week in 
June. New York pea crop promis- 
ing. Under snap beans for canning 
are nearly SOOO acres in the United 
States: New York and Wisconsin the 
leaders, others scattered, the seed go- 
ing into the ground in early June un- 
der favorable conditions. 

An active year in the 
industry is anticipated, over 
tories are well distributed 
more states. Of 
age contracted in 
Towa led with nearly 
Illinois 32,000, Maryland 
22,000, Ohio 17,000, York 12,000, 
others scattered. The area is much 
the same by states as a year ago. The 
western crop has started well and 
rather ahead of New York and Mary- 
land: poor seed germination re- 
ported in Ohio and | Maryland. 


acres 


corn canning 
SOO fae- 
among a 
total sweet 
11S 


(161,- 


dozen or 
corn acr¢ 
OOo 
000 


. o- 
acres) 5 
acres, 


New 


some 





Survey—The depart- 
has another one 


Seed Stock 
ment of agriculture 
under way for July 1. All dealers with 
substantial stocks must report to bu- 
reau of markets at that date. In ad- 
ditior everyone who grows vegetable 
seeds for sale or purchases from local 
growers or seed farmers is expected to 
report on the forms sent out from 
Washington. Those who do not re- 
ceive a schedule by June 25 should 
apply at once for same to the bureau 
of markets. The schedules properly 
filled out are to be returned by July 
10 next. 
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Greater Profit 
In Hogs and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from y t 
adds to your profit. Your teeding 59 


Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousan: P 
Feed Di je a ee & and w 
thrive . # protein and high 
Meat Meal is similar and costs. tn oko ompians 
Blood Flour is concentrated Nourishm, otal 











for he. roast 
Jacob Ovid Packing gy, 


Buffalo, W. 1, 
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Green Mountain 


SILO 


Creosoted ves, safe « 
avy hoops and 
riect silo, Writs 
Save by buying 




















AY PACKAGE MFG.¢9, 
Hest St., Rutland, W, 
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SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying Now 


Lumber is hard to get 
higher. Liberal Cash and. “Early Shionent Die 


























counts. 
late tielive oh . = A 
WWW Globe Silo is ir Best Bet 
S this year. Acijuatable 
frame with ladder combi 
| Five-foot exte Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense 
Window Free. 
{ {11} Buy Now—Ship Ne re Now 
x Save no 
4 |i LOBE ane “C0. 
i H 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 
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Write today and get 
this wonderful book 


about silage and dairy 
profit. Tellswhy Harde 
Silos are big money ea 
ers. Send postal now to 
HARDER MFG. CO. 
Cobleskill, N. ¥ 











HEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


SEND TODAY 
AGENTS 


MINERAL": 
HEAVE®:.: 







Free 






83 Package 


guaranteed to give 
satisfaction or 
money refunded 


$1Package sutficient 
for ordibary cases. 

Postyald on receipt of price at 

WANTEDE_ Write for descriptive booklet 








Sold on 
its Merits 









UINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Are. Pittston © Pittsburg, ft 












J TRADE. MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankis 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Laments 
and allays pain, Heals Sores, (ii 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is! 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERM 


Does not blister or remove 





hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant 
use, $2.50 bottle, delivered. Describesou 
case for special instructions and Book § fi fm 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 379 Temple St, Springfield, rm 
oe 
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jolie, Sta vic. Beat Oe 
dittoner, and i Wore 
i sale cell 
arg = 2 guarenteets 
cure Heaves or money refund 
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THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toleda, One 
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PROVIDENCE SQUAB CO., Dept. C., Pro 


Start Ralsing 
$$$ in Pigeons! pee te 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeos. 
— i you. Large, free, illus 

, instructive booklet. aan ® 
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Sill 
Green Feed for Cows 

¢. GEORGE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, PA 

tthe summer milk flow start 
and you have the very 
dickens to pay to get it back, if you 
get it back at all. With an abundance 
of grass in June, and that all so ten- 
der and juicy, the milk goes up and 
the cows are at their very best. But 
then when hot weather comes, when 
are bad, when the pastures 
get thin and parched, it’s a different 
story. Pop goes the milk plugs, and 
then thereafter the milk pails never 


B 
Once le 
downwa rd 


the fiies 


ell you how I do it. I makea 


point to be ready for this trying time. 
I have some kind of green feed all 
ready—corn, sweet corn, sorghum, 


oats and peas, or millet. I don’t have 
all of these; one will do at a time. 
But there is no reason why some green 
corn can’t be fed in summer, Every 
farm properly managed has its corn- 
field. That corn will never be worth 
more than it is during the last of July 
or in August for cows in milk. If you 


haven't done so this year, have a 
patch, two or three acres will do, set 


apart for this very purpose next year, 
Just try it and then tell me if some 
good advice hasn’t come out of Co- 
lumbia county. 

And here is another thing: You can 
plant some sweet corn now; plant it 
thick. You can plant some sorghum 
also as late as August 1. Either of 
these crops will give a big quantity of 
green feed. Now still another thing. 
Don't object to giving a little grain if 
the grass goes back on you. A pound 
or two 2 day of the good dairy feeds 
will do wonders in keeping up the 
milk flow. 


Plow Handle Talks 
[From Page 559.] 
no more let us give moral support to 
every move like the recent New York 


show, which has as a first objective 
the increased use of milk and its 
products 


Retailing Your Own Products 
Probably never before have farmers 
been so desirous of entering the retail 
business as now. General gossip and 


newspuper writers are spreading the 
gospel of profiteering by retailers. My 
experience in retailing farm crops has 
not }< satisfactory nor do I believe 


that the small retail dealer is getting 


rich, and if I am right how can the 
farmer distant from market and lack- 
ing the facilities for easy distribution 
make it profitable, and furthermore 
not b tempermentally fitted for 
such work makes for an uphill job. 
It muy cost one-half the price received 


for a dozen eggs to deliver the pack- 
age to the consumer, and at this time 
When city retailers are cutting out de- 
livery and appealing to people to carry 
their own packages it looks to me that 
farmers should not be influenced to 
enter the retail business except in spe- 
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_ Dairy anc 
Poultry 


cial cases where some member of the 
the 
and 


the local market is nearby and easily 


family can personally attend to 
work of packing and delivery, 


reached, 


This is the most delicate of all farm 
questions to discuss and hard and fast 
I am safe 
in saying, however, that with most of 
us who have tried out the retail busi- 
ness our enthusiasm has preceded the 
experience rather than followd it.— 


rules cannot be laid down. 


[H. E. Cook. 


Egg Marketing Costs Vary 

The cost of marketing fresh 
varies materially with the season, 
ranging from $1.87 to the case 
30 dozen in April to $439 
October, according to a study 
pared by Paul Mandeville, a 


pre- 
well- 


known egg expert, at the request of 


the food administration. These figures 
are without reference to the value of 


the eggs themselves. The items of 
cost are tabulated as follows: 
COST OF MARKETING CASE OF EGGS 
Apr June Aug Oct 
Comtainer secocccescescssecess $0.30 $0.30 $0.20 $0.20 
COMSHIOR scccccccvecsccescsss 20 .25 8 .30 - 
First buyer’s gross profit ...... 05 = .05 .30 
Concentrator’s gross profit .... .10 .10 -20 
Freight (if express, 90 cents)... .35 .33 44 
Sale and delivery to distributer .07 .10 15 
Labor, grading ......sseeeees : 15 20 
Shrink in grading ..........+6 — .10 55 
CD aabecscnevdacasenecess — .30 30 
Wholesale distributers’ gross 
OE PRLS Se +s a we .30 
Sale and delivery to retailer.. .10 .25 25 
Retailers’ gross profit ........ 15 = .60 00 
Sale and delivery to consumer.. .50 .60 -60 





DAE cenncvcccnsccesecesse cH: OF G0) HM CS 
If not collected, 10 cents should be 
added to first buyer and 10 cents la- 
bor and shrink in grading, although 


eggs are usually sold ungraded in 
April. 
In a similar way Mr Mandeville 


shows that the cost of marketing a 
case of fresh eggs gathered in June, 
stored and withdrawn and sold in Sep- 
tember to:be $3.82, while a case gath- 
ered and stored in April and with- 
drawn in November is $5.97. The cost 
of repacking eggs for export averages 
$1.07 per case. 

According to Mr Mandeville, the ex- 
perienced men in the egg business be- 
lieve the process of distribution 
wherein the distributer controls his 
own retail outlets, and who receives 
direct, regular shipment from the 
country, is as direct and economical 
a method of operation as can be de- 
vised for handling eggs. 

Shote Suifers from Paralysis 

I have a shote which is one of last 
fall’s pigs. It was in a thrifty con- 
dition until one week ago, when it went 
lame in both hinds legs, until now is al- 
most unable to move. She doesn’t eat 
as much as previously. ‘This trouble 
is cOmmon among shotes in this vi- 
cinity.—[P. Orleans County, N Y. 

Your pig is suffering from paraly- 
sis, which is common among young 
pigs. The animal should be removed 
to clean and dry quarters, and give 
one dram of iodide of potassium twv''*e 


a day, morning and night. Use i- 
ficient water to dissolve the iodide of 
potassium and mix same in feed. 














Poultry House on Prominent Ohio Farm 


mad This colony house on the farm of U. R. Fishel in central Ind. is 
ae e with a peaked roof, large open front and plastered walls. Al- 
ugh not of the most economical construction, it ig dry and airy, and 


‘She 
espec 


ially comfortable for fowls during the fall and winter. 
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The fuller the 
Milk pail the 
more you 

heed 
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Your need of a 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


is greater right now 
than ever before 


These are the days of the full milk pail. 


But if you are trying to get along without any cream 
separator, or with an inferior or half-worn-out machine, 
the more milk you get the more cream you lose. 


And no farmer can afford to lose even a little cream 
- when butter-fat is selling at from 40 to 50 cents a pound. 


With butter-fat at present prices, and our country 
begging us to stop waste, “cream slacker” methods of 


skimming milk must go. 


Get a De Laval right away and put all the cream 


in the cream can. 


There is no other cream separator that can compare 
with the De Laval in clean skimming, capacity, ease of 
operation, freedom from repairs and durability. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES .THE WORLD OVER 





Clean and Clear 





Pan.-Pac. Expo, 


as Water 


No, 136,“*Calf Scours.” 


infectants, which do not cleanse the uterus, but make it more acid, 
If your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name, 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—"spe- General Laboratories 
cial trial offer” and bulletins No. 52,‘*Contagious Abortion,” and 


2626 So. Dickinson St.j 
Madison, Wis., U.S. A, 


BK’ BK BK: BK: BK: BK B-K- BK: B-K- B-K* DK BK: B-K-B-K-BK 


For Retained Afterbirth 


When a cow fails to‘‘clean” promptly, she should be flushed out with B-K. A retained afterbirth 
neglected may cause Abortion or Barrenness. 
_ B-K asa douche brings the afterbirth naturally—saves removing by hand. B-K kills the infect- 
ing germs and foul odors—heals t he uterus—removes slime and acid—no straining—no irritation, 
B-K is much more effective and safer than lysol, carbolic acid, Lugol's solution and oily coal-tar dia- 











fects fo material 
shown here. 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
in cream. Postal brings Free catalog-folder and ‘‘direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO.. 2172 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 

Buys the New Butterfly 
Junior No. 236. Light run- 
ning, easy cleaning, close 
skimming, durable. Guaran- 
teed a lifetime against de- 
; and workmanship. 
ade also in four larger sizes up to No. 8 


Earns its own cost and 
more by what it saves  sewinuse 














MILK — COOLER — AERATOR 
Aerates as well as cools milk. Recommended by 
leading creameries and producers. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write for spe= 







Improved Champion 






offer. Descriptive folder free. 
Buy the Genuine Champion 
Some territory open for good agents. 
MILK COOLER 


CO., Dept. L Cortiand, W.Y. 





THE BREEDING OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


By M. W. Harper 
This hook represents the useful information 





Concerning the breeding of farm animals, well 
adapted to the needs of the farmer and 
breeder. It includes a brief discussion of the 
fundamental principles underlying animal 
breeding. Special emphasis is placed on the 
importance of proper care and management of 


the parents, together with the development of 
the young stock, ete Notwithstanding the 
complex nature of animal breeding, the text 
is presented in such a manner as to be 
readily comprehended by anyone. 


Illustrated 51-2 x 71-2 inches 
336 pages Cloth NET 81,50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SHUNT ELECT DODA AEA 


Outlay in Buildings on Orchard 


VERNON UU, DAVIS, OTTO 
[Concluded from Last Week 
As in every productive business, the 
labor problem has given some con- 
cern, but I h been fortunate in 
er ing excellent men as permanent 
help My chief trouble arises in s¢ 
‘ tie ore 
ne ed in the pra gy seuson, 7 
‘ ! t wa for t s type of labor is 
bee nd $2.25 day I make every 
effort to gz he men a good hom 
and tre them in every way as I 
would expect to treated. Three of 
our men } e remained on the farm 
for five years or more. One died in 
M15, and the other two are till with 
is. They are paid by the month with 
certain perquisites and their wages 
utomatically increase each year as 
lor they are satisfactory Daily 
ree rd re made of l labor per- 
formed 
\ i s LD FROM THE FARM 
s 0 Pou 8 1 1 
$ $ 
3 $19 
; ‘ 17 
1 ” e ” 
' ’ ' eT 630 
19] r s6 67 S14 
! 2 i 62 Org ,ool 
11 | Lite 8 3 1475 
’ < OX49 33 29 L.oo4 
14 ‘ oot ‘ > 641 
re 1,527 96 443 2,165 


In the distribution of sales from the 


farm during the first 12-year period 
there is a negligible amount from the 
orchard until 1914, when the oldest 
block of trees was in its ninth 


yeur. It should ‘be said, however, that 





a good bloom was entirly destroyed 
by frost in 1012.. 
A FEW COST ITEMS FOR 12-YEAR PERIOD 
Transplanting 7,000 trees ....$ 403.00 
(ost per tree ee ho ° 06 
Pruning, an average 5,000 trees 582 00 
COst per tFOO ..ccccces eecce ° 12 
Spray materials ........e.e00% 83.00 
Cost of spraying including team 1,066.00 
Spray material per tree ...... , 
Spraying labor per tree ........ 

Total for spraying per tree .... ...33 

In the above is shown the cost of 


a few isolated orchard operations for 
the entire period in question. The 
figures illustrate very clearly that the 
costs of the common orchard opera- 
tion are relatively unimportant during 
the earlier years of the orchard. Those 





operations having to do with perma- 

nent improvements, soil betterment, 

etc, are relatively much more impor- 
tant during this period. 

WHAT COMES UNDER GENERAL EXPENSE 
Salaries ...e..-. $3.1 
Printir ‘ 
Insurance ‘ 
Inter 4 
Prax . ’ 
Miscellaneou J ‘ 
page it 
Total < ; ) 
The total exp e for 12 years 

S46,48, One item of specia impor- 
tance here is interest. This change 
is all too often lost sight of entirely ir 
estimating orchard protits. The mar- 
keting costs have been relatively un- 
important during this period and are 
indicated only in tot 

AN INVENTORY UO! tlk FARM AND TREES 

Horses and harness ome secces@ 600 

Cultivating tools as 250 

Wagons led CO eas : 200 

Small tool eee 60 

Spraving machinery materials 870 

Poultry ind upplies . r 23 

(Crates and b he 0 

Corn, hogs. oat t« S00 

Books, stationery labels, et 0 

\liscellaneou er ou 

Farm and improvements m0 
000 apples \0 year ’ 

apl yea ) 
00 apples, 6 yea j } 
00 appl , o year l 
/ ap s ft year 0 
) < 1 vear 750 
t , ; 
« Pl ‘ ‘ 
1 
Thi entorv was made December 

31, 1917 Due allowance |! been 

! throughout for depre 

The item, farm and improvements, In- 

cludes the farm with such improve- 

ments as buildings, tiling, fencing, ete, 
that belong to the farm proper asidé 
from the orchard feature. 

Trees have been invoiced at ” cents 


of age. Peach trees have >t 


a year 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 





been considered. The small fruits have 
been omitted as they will be 
dropped out within the next few years. 


A liberal allowance has also been 
made for trees not quite up to normal 
condition, While there is considerable 


difference of Opinion as to the proper 


invoice value of a tree at any given 
age, the above amount is generally 
agreed to be the minimum value, 
INVESTMENT OVER 12 YEARS 
Orchard: J 
FC eer e+ee Teeee. 
Trees and labor 1,048 
Clearing and tiling , 156 
FPencingg ..ccccee ee ° oon li 
DUSIGIND co cwnceesese : 1,787 
rotal coesece . $9,784 
Small Fruits: z 
Plants nd labor .. $536 
iltry 
Stock P $223 
Buildings, coops, et ae os 0] 
Total $423 
Equipment 
PEE cee seeh Gt eon wesen swewinn $1,059 
WOON ccccs save. oe 
Total .. ated nmin rT 
Grand total . connie $12.566 


Under investment for the first 12- 
year period is charged all land, per- 
manent improvements of kinds, 
trees for the original planting and la- 
bor in setting the same, fences, build- 


all 





ings, etc. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF 12 YEARS’ WORK 
Total sales ...... ; . » $14,328 
Invoice December 31, 191% 16,% 
WOOD kc cccacccneceseeaceess $60,903 
Total EXpense ....sccccces «+ 46,488 
Theoretical balance ..... oo 014,415 
The summary shows a balance of 


$14.415 for the first 12 years. The 


correctness of these figures is entirely 


dependent upon the value given the 
trees in the invoice. I believe, how- 
ever, that the values given are very 


conservative, but of course this point 
must be established by the future per- 
formance of the orchard. 


Methods With Peaches 
Cc. F. STACKHOUSE, PENNSYLVANIA 
culture, like all other 
requires some things 
must be strictly observed if one 
hopes to make a of the 
job. One thing is self-evident. There 
is always plenty of room at the top. 
If the top is once reached in growing 
the best and finest fruit a market 
need not be sought. Now what con- 
stitutes a top-notch peach? It is a 
large peach, a handsome peach and 2 
good peach. The eye, as well the 
palate, must be pleased. 

Opinions also differ as to the best 
varieties. My experience has taught 
me that different varieties thrive bet- 
ter on different soils. In northern New 
Jersey the following kinds seem to be 
cessful, ripen 


oCce- 


that 


Peach 
cupations 


success 


as 


in the 
‘arman, Belle of 
Elberta, Stevens, 
Late, Stevens 


the most su and 
fol} 


following order: 4 
Georgia, Champion, 
Rareripe, and Crawford 
Rareripe and Champion have always 
carried away first prize with us in 
white fruit, and Elberta in the yellow 
varieties. We have had no experience 
with Hale’s new production, but have 
seen the fruit and it is certainly hand- 
some, 

For the tree 
growth the following rules are care- 
fully observed: Cultivating, pruning, 
rubbing and fertilizing. Plowing ana 
arrowing are done extensively, being 
careful to keep the ground level. I 
quit all cultivation about July 1. Later 
cultivation will start young growth 
too early and have a tendency to start 
buds also, only to be killed the follow- 
ing spring by a late frost. 

Digs Out Grubworms 


first three years of 


‘ 
} 
J 


The grubworm is decided pest 
and must be fought twice each year. 
tty removing the dirt from the tree 


down to the roots the worms are easily 


found working between the bark and 
the wood. The worms must be cut 
out even though one may think he 
will greatly injure the tree. Unless 


they are all removed, the worms will 
not only injure the tree, but will kill 


it. After grubbing we leave the roots 
uncovered for two or three days and 
then go carefully over them for the 


second time. Next the holes are filled 


rounding the ground several inches 
above the level. This work is done in 
June, and repeated in the same man- 
ner in early October, raising the 
mound around the trees even higher 
than before. 

Fertilizing is an important factor. 
Undoubtedly chemicals are more to 
be desired than barnyard manure and 
we use nitrate and phosphate for the 
first two years after setting the trees. 
As the trees begin to fruit the two 
kinds above noted are lessened and 
potash is liberally applied. Of course, 
the quantity of each to be used de- 
pends largely upon the condition of 
the soil. 

There is one thought that should not 
be overlooked, and that is thinning 
the fruit before ripening. Peach trees 
that have been liberally fed, liberally 


fruit. In fact, they often fruit too 
bountifully, for their own good, and 
the only way to benefit both grower 
and tree is to thin the fruit to about 
6 inches apart during their growth. 
The result will be much larger fruit, 
luscious, better colored, and many 


more baskets of fruit at much better 
prices than had the tree been allowed 
to follow its natural course. All peach 
trees should be set at least 18 feet 
apart, and in rich soil 20 feet apart is 
better. 

A prominent man was once credited 
with having said, “doubtless God 
could have made a better berry than 
the strawberry, but doubtless he never 
did.”” Quite likely many prominent 
men have thought, “doubtless God 
could have made a better fruit than 
the peach, but doubtless he never 
did.” 





Apple Barrels High 


The farmers of New Hope, Mercer 
Co, W Va, have put to modern use the 
old-time “log-rolling” spirit by joining 
in the erection of a community hall. 
With but little cash outlay, a com- 
fortable meeting place for the com- 
munity was provided. At a recent 
meeting of the Martinsburg fruit ex- 
change the following officers were 
elected: President, L. H. Thompson; 
vice-president, W. H. Sommers; treas- 
urer, W. H. Thomas; secretary, J. 
Frank Seibert. Many new members 
are being added as the growers real- 
ize that the co-operative plan of sell- 
ing their fruit is the best method of 
obtaining the highest price. 

The apple barrel situation is causing 
fruit growers of the state considerable 
worry. They are now being quoted at 
80 cents each, about double the price 
of last year, and the purchaser must 
take them from the factory at once if 
he wants them at this price. Many ot 
the farmers over the state are solving 
the labor problem this year by buy- 
ing tractors 
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E Care of the Soil 


TCL CALL eA bo 


zil 
Well-Managed Garden 
HARRY MONTGOMERY CO, N ¥ 
To get the best returns and largest 
amount of produce from my garden I 
always use a large amount of ground 
limestone and have succeeded in rais- 


WALRATH, 


ing crops to double the average. Be- 
fore working up the soil I sow my 
squash seed in a corner of the potato 


i 
ground and I have never yet failed to 
have an early crop. I differ from most 
gardeners in handling cucumbers, as I 
these in drills and plant carrots 
in the same row. This leaves about 
3 feet between rows and I fill these 
spaces with rows of good, early, 
wrinkled peas. When these are re- 
moved on ripening it leaves plenty of 
room for cucumbers. 

I raise all my celery and cabbage 
between the potato rows. When the 
spinach is harvested I put in lettuce 
for a late crop and also transplant 
beets. When the corn ground is hoed 
for the last time I sow late turnips, 
which makes it much easier to keep 
the corn clean. By this management 
and use of plenty of fertility I always 
I garden. 


SOW 


rood 


nave a 


Fertilizer Worth Four Times Cost 


Rarnyard manure is deficient in 
phosphorus and hence is not a bal- 
anced food for plants. Additions of 


this element return much more than 
their cost on soils of average fertility. 


Eight tons of manure per acre ap- 
plied to land at the Ohio station at 
Wooster have produced a 20-year 


average yield worth $24 an acre. Acid 
phosphate costing 85 cents annually 
has increased the value of the yield 
to $28 when used in addition to the 
same quantity of manure. At present 
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prices the cost of the acid Phosphatg 
would be $1.20, and the value of the 
increased produce $18 over that pro. 
duced by manure alone. 

Animals take out of their feeg the 
phosphorus necessary to build their 
skeletons or that contained jp their 
milk. Unless the produce of the farm 
is supplemented with phosphatic fer- 
tilizers or feed brought in from out- 
side, the soil will become exhausteg 
of phosphorus as crop Productiog 
continues. Acid phosphate raw 
phosphate rock is commonly useq at 
the rate of 40 pounds to a ton of 
manure, 


or 





Lime Drives Away Worms 


We have some very healthy ana 


ly growing geraniums, but 1) Bhrcrca 
in which they are growing j infentes 
with numerous small. whit a 
which are about 1-16 of an y bin 
They can be seen very plainly whe 
the plants are watered. I think ‘thee 
must be a detriment to the ‘ wth of 
the, plants. Will you please advise - 
as to the cause, and method 1 pected, 
in getting rid of them?—[Chaplec 
Lowerre, Chautauqua County, \ dl A. 

In general these small worms are 


introduced in the flower bed through 
the manure. This is one reason why 
commercial growers of geraniums 
and other hothouse plants use com. 
mercial fertilizers that will not breed 
worms. The pests can be gotten rid 
of in the flower bed by means of fresh 
lime dissolved in water. Take a piecg 
of fresh lime as large as a teacup and 
dissolve in a 10-quart pail of water, 
Pour off the clear water and apply to 
plants, giving enough to thoroughly 
saturate the soil. This wil] usually 
drive out or kill the worms and sel- 
dom hurts the plants. If one applica. 
tion is not sufficient the process is ze. 
peated. A few teaspoonfuls of this 
lime water are not enough: the xoil 
must be soaked all through with it, 
If the clear water containing only the 
lime in solution is used, no harm may 
be expected from the lime. 





Inoculation Does the Trick 
S. M. BREWER, CATTARAGUS COUNTY, NY 

[I have had success with alfalfa, My 
first step in that direction was to im- 
prove the soil. The land was worked 
up to a high state of fertility by the 
liberal use of stable manure. This 
manure was put on the land in both 
the fall and spring and this was done 
for two or three years. I plowed the 
land well after a crop of oats and peas 
and then applied two tons of pulver- 
ized limestone to each acre, and this 
was harrowed in. 

In the following spring I plowed 
the land again, harrowing it frequently 
until about June 25. At that time! 
sowed alfalfa seed, using 20 pounds of 
seed to the acre. The seed was inocu- 
lated with artificial culture as it is 
necessary to get the bacteria in the 
soil if you are going to succeed with 
alfalfa. The artificial treatment does 
the trick. Just before seeding I used 
300 pounds of acid phosphate to each 
acre. The thorough culture, artificial 
culture of the seed, plenty of avail- 
able phosphorus, all united in making 
the alfalfa grow vigorously, 1d the 
crop produced was a most profitable 
one, 





Ensile Peas Early—N. P. P.: Cane 
ada field peas that were with 
cats should be cut for silage before 
either plant becomes too woody. If 
they are maturing so that the oats are 
in milk and the pea pods partly filled, 


sown 


that is the ideal time to « The 
trouble is that the oats may ripel 
ahead of the peas. In such case the 


crop must be cut early enough so that 
it can be handled without having the 
oats shake out of the heads en route 
This mixture will make rich 


to silo. 

silage. Of course it should be rum 
through the cutter before going int? 
silo, although farmers who have 20 
cutter can silo such stuff whole and 


afterward cut out the silage with 4 
hay knife. 
to pitch it out and handle it, 
much easier than corn which 
without cutting. 


though 
is siloed 





Crickets Destroy Binder Twine— 
Last year the destruction of twine by 
crickets was very serious. A satisfac- 
tory remedy based upon a single yor 
experiment is given by W. P Flint, 
assistant Illinois entomologist. The 
treatment is as follows: To two 8& 
lons kerosene add one gallon crude 
creosote. In this solution soak the pall 


nour, 


of twine until saturated, an ‘ 
more or less. Set the ball of twine 
away to dry ready for use. us 

based upon one year’s tr 


this is 


only, it is the best remedy know? 
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The teeth have been removed where 
ked lengthwise and two rows 
he Ohio station show that shallow cultivation of field crops is 


are wor 
Tests at t 


more effective than deep cultivation, 
Weeds are as effectively destroyed by 


corn deeper than 1to 2 


shallow 
cultivation should be 


inches. 


corn cultivators going. 
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The Latest Markets 
Sout i101 000000 00UELEEOUNEUUEneNUeg ease Hen UHHUELAAHIN 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 











. --Wheat—. -—Corn r-— Oats 
Csshor = 18 1917 “T918 1917 1918 1917 
.220 290 1.48 1.72% .77% .70% 

229 291 162 1.83 :86 75 

— 165 186 ‘88 [79 
288 150 21.72 :74 “72% 
i. =- 16 =| we 

3.03 2.50 1.60 .73 69 





Corn traders out west in the big 
speculative centers have been thresh- 
ing around, taking for a_ text 
some momentarily sharp temperature 
changes Which they claimed might 
affect crop growth. But when all is 
said and done the fact remains that 
avery large acreage is under corn, as 
noted in American Agriculturist of a 
week ago, and that crop promises to 
make a good start. There is no trad- 
ing in new crop deliveries, but old 
corn sold at Chicago to be delivered 
in July as low as $1.41 p bu, followed 
by some recovery,.and July oats (new 
crop) 70@7le. At New York, No 3 
yellow corn sold around $1.66, granu 
lated yellow cornmeal 5.10@5.15 p 100 






Ibs, bolted do 5, hominy 5.407 corn 
grits 5.25, cornmeal 5.15@5.25, feed 
barley 1.2541.45 p bu. The eastern 
markets show substantial reductions 


in the recent accumulation of corn- 
meal, especially the higher grades. 
Export buying of oats caused some 
firmness following a recent substan- 
tial price decline with standard S6@ 
Silbc p bu, fcy clipped S87 @ S9c. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
IMS... 4514 421, 46 
Wi7.. 3S 361% 4014, 
INK. , 31 29 33 
M5... 29, 28 30 
Butter 

A public hearing on_ tentative 


Standards for butter is to be held in 
Washington, D C, bureau of chemis- 
try, next Monday, June 24, at 10 a m. 
This is to obtain the views of those 
interested with respect to whether a 
standard for butter should be based 
upon butter fat, butter fat and water, 
butter fat, water and casein, or butter 
fat, water, casein and salt. 

At New York, a good demand, in- 
cluding Some buying for placing in 
cold storage, market inclined to 
firmness, Creamery higher than ex- 
tra, 4414677 45140 p ib, firsts 42% @ 4c, 
State dairy 424 dic. 
wit Boston, fey cmy. in tubs 

Yat p lb, prints 4@1e premium, 

Cheese 

At New York, trade liberal, but not 
Particularly active, undertone one of 
Ew fresh flats 231%4@24c p lb, 
ont flats 257 26e, fresh twins 22% @ 
skims 164 19¢, 

Y ‘t Boston, fair activity with new N 
wins <t@25¢ p Ib, old fey 26@ 


2Nthe, 


46 @ 


oc. sh 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITT ONE YEAB AGO 











Per 109 th 
100 Ibe ~-attle-—. —--Hogs-—. — Sheep — 
Chicaen 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Kew “wptttees 85 $13.70 $16.75 $16.05 $14.05 $11.35 
a, °° 3° 5 18.00 16.20 14.25 10.00 
Pittsbursy "°°"* 13.75 17.40 16.25 14.00 11.00 
Kansas City’ (272 12-00 17.40 16.15 14.00 10.75* 
“Yo. i 50 16.65 15.80 14.25 11.00 





- Xew York—Receipts of beeves 
the shenony mode rate; demand early in 
of all ek dull for steers and fat stock 

all kinds: continued slow until the 
of the week. Bulls and 
top grades were in good 


latter Part 
Cows exe: 


ept 


cultivation, while the pruning of the corn roots is avoided. 
as level as possible. 
Joss of moisture, and in the long run will reduce the yield. 


Cultivating the Bean Field Quickly and Efficiently 


The beans 
trip. 


the rows come. 
are gone over with each 
Nothing is gained by cultivating 


All 
Ridging the soil increases the 
Keep the 


request. At the close the market was 
active all around, steers closing firm, 
bulls and cows steady. Steers sold at 
$14@18.10 p 100 Ibs,. outside for 2 
cars’ Pa stable-fed, av 1481 lbs. Bulls 
sold at 8.75@14.25, cows 5.25@14.25. 
Receipts of calves moderate, demand 
strong: prices advanced 2 p 100 Ibs, 
sales at 13@18.50, culls 11@15, skim 
milk calves 11@13.75. 

Sheep and lambs continued in mod- 
erate receipt and prices at the close 
firm for lambs, steady for sheep and 
yearlings. Common to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at $10@14 p 100 lbs, culls 
8@10, lambs 20@ 22, yearlings 14@16 
with no prime offered. 

Hogs in light supply. Opening 
prices were steady; later the market 
declined and closing sales 25@50c 
lower than at last report. Heavy and 
light weights sold at $17.75@18.25 p 
100 Ibs, rough 15.50@ 15.75. 


The Horse Market 


Although the volume of business 
declined somewhat there was a fair 
trade for this season of year. Heavy 
draft horses are scarce and firm; 
other grades steady. Good to choice 
heavy drafters are quoted at $350@ 
425 p head, chunks weighing 1100 to 
1400 Ibs 225@275, ordinary to good 
second hand general purpose horses 
50 @ 175. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, receipts light and 
trade limited, with sales at unusually 
high prices, fey Albemarle Pippin out 
of cold storage up to $10.50@11.50 p 
bbl, Baldwin 6@9, Ben Davis 4@6.50. 

Beans 

At New York, continued dullness 
the rule, pea and medium beans 
$11.50@12.50 p 100 Ibs, red_ kidney 
12@ 15.50, yellow eye 12.50@13. 

Dricd Fruits 

At New York, evaporated apples 

largely nominal around 144%,@15%e p 


Ib. 
Eggs 

At New York, firmness noted in 
best selections, market fairly active. 
Fresh gathered extra 538@39c p doz, 
firsts 36@3Sc, nearby white eggs fine 
to fcy 49@ 46c, brown 59@ 43c. 

At Boston, eastern extras 45@46c p 
doz, fresh western 434,@44%c, fey 
nearby hennery 48@ We. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, veal calves in mod- 
erate supply, prime to choice 24@25c 
Pp lb, heavy and common 18@ 23c, 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, supply of seasonable 
fruits increasing and a good active 
demand with white and red cherries 
50 @T5dc p 6-lb bskt, sour cherries $1.50 
@2 p 20-lb bskt, strawberries 15@30c 
p qt, blackberries 10@1Sc, gooseber- 
ries 12@16c, southern peaches 2@3.25 
p carrier, plums 2.50@4 
Hay 
At New York, trade rather small, 
market unchanged, news favorable 
for new crop, feeling rather weak 
with No 1 timothy $29@31 p ton in 
carlots, No 1 clover mixed 25 @ 24, low 
grades of timothy 20@ 27. 
Vegetables 


Packing of peas is now wu 49r way, 
crop reports ir ntral wes rly fa- 
vorable. 

At New York, the forcing ason 
has brought increased arriva! of 
fresh vegetables. inarket active under 
excellent consuiiptive demand. As- 


paragus was lower at $1.25@3.50 p 
doz bchs for poor to fey, string beans 
$2.50@4 p bskt, vreen peas $1.04 








2.95, old carrots $244.50 p bbl, pars- 
nips $1.2502, turnips #150@2, new 


able scarcity of farm help to care for 


ment work 4 to 5. 


cabbage $1.50@2.50 p era, lettuee $1.50 
a@2.0 p bbl, peppers $1.50@2 p bx, 
radishes 50c@3$1 p 100 bchs, spinach 
$1@1.25 p bbl, hothouse tomatoes 15 
a30e p Ib, do cucumbers 75¢c@$1.25 
p doz, mushrooms 40c @$1 p Ib. 
Poultry 

At New York, a good demand 
noted, market firm, fowls 34@341ec p 
ib 1 w, broilers 45@55c, dry--picked 
turkeys 5U@33c p lb d w, fresh dry- 


packed western fowls 35@ 3sée, fey 
broilers 15 @ SSc. 
At Boston, trade quiet with live 
fowls 82@53c p Ib. 
Potatoes 
At New York, southern potatoes 
moving freely toward the north and 


offerings at times somewhat burden- 
some with market weak, sales large- 
iy at $4.25@4.75 p bl, fey 5@5.25, old 
potatoes ,dull at 1.75@2 p 100 lbs 
sweet potatoes 1.50@3 p bskt. 
Onions 

At New York, trade active under an 
excellent demand, market steady to 
firm, business almost entirely in Tex 
grown, yellow and white T5c@$1.50 p 
cra, also fair business in La onions at 
2@2.25 p 100-lb bag; old onions 
searcely quoted. 





The Milk Markct 

At New York, demand, owing to 
cool weather, does not absorb supply. 
There is a considerable surplus which 
is being manufactured. Rates to pro- 
ducers of grade B in the first district | 
are $1.80 p 100 lbs for 3% milk, 2.14, 
or approximately 4.33 





oe p qt for 3.6% 
milk, and 2.20 for 4%. ii ' 





Wheat reserves of the Mormon 
church in Utah, exceeding 250,000 


bushels, have been turned over to the 
food administration, 





About the same acreage under leaf 
tobacco around Carlisle, O, but not- 


it. A few crops of ’17 grown tobacco 
still held by farmers at 30c p lb or 
better. Farm hands get $40 to Wa 
month, with_corn and washing, com- 
mon labor 2.50 to 3 a day, govern- 
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Better Off 
if you drink 


INSTANT 
DOSTUM 


instead of 
coffee. 


Dostum is 
nutritious, 
healthful, 
economical, 
delicious and 
American. 


TRY IT FOR EVERY 
GOOD REASON 

















SEND NO 







only the cou- 





pon, no Mon- 
ey. That g 
brings these + 
as splendid shoes ' 

Black or Tan c to you, pre- 
All Sizes paid. ; 
PETER TURCHON, 81 Beach St.,Boston 4 
a a | 





These NATIONAL FARM SHOES are such a@ splendid value that [I will gladly send a pair to you, 

No Money in Advance. You will find them such a wonderful bargain that you will surely keep them, 

So don’t hesitate. Just fill out and mail the coupon Buy direct from the shoe market of America— 

oo a you are buying before you pay a penny, t nor mail coupon today while special 

offer Bol good, 

pete GREAT SHOE OFFER 

comfortable These splendid shoes are powerfully built for farm work and for hard, rough 

use. et they are easy as velvet on tender feet. Special tanning excludes 
acid in manure, gasoline, ctc. They utwear 3 ordinary pairs of shoes. Pay 
only $3.25 on arrival, Slip these wonderful shoes on in your own home, Feel 
how soft and easy they are. If they aren't the most comfortable shoes you 
ever wore, send them back, You be the judge of their quality, style and comfort, : 


MONEY! 





>} PETER TURCHON, 81 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Send me pair of National Farm shoes 
prepaid. I will pay only $3.25 on arrival and examine 
them carefully I am not satisfied in every way, 


I will return them and you will refund my money. 
Bize. .cccccce Color. .cccccese 

PG coe c ec ccvesscrvtsucceceressecesevseccecceocese 

RGRPORD ccc ccrccccnecsccascovcsceceveneesesesoue ° 





TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions, 
How can I can get my crops spray: 
when help is scarce Um pro- 
tect agains aod 
bight? “™ ** _ 


IRON AGE Fction 


tmeets the need for s fast-working, high-pressure field 
gal.tank. Write to- 
day for freebooklet. 
















? ° esists Cust 
150 styles. Also Gates and Barb Wire, 


Low Factory Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful free fence book and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 51 Cleveland, Ohio 
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> 
ble, Power ul, Reliable, 
heavy work—togive lasting 
Uses Cheapest Fuel, Pulls 25 to 60% more 
H-P. than rated, 
t 


14 to 22 ‘e 
Guarantee. 
tree — postal gets it. 
OTTAWA mFc.co. @&*F 
1051 KingSt., Ottawa, Kans. 6 
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Sprays Quickly— 
Sprays Thoroughly— 


You can cover up to seven rows at a 
time with a CROWN Traction Sprayer. 
The wheels are adjustable to wide 
or narrow rows. The powerful Goulds 
two cylinder pump produces a_ mist-like 
spray that+«nvelops al' parts of the plants, 
he sprayer is eynipped with pressure 
gauge and relief V alve. 
Write today for catalog. 
Crown Mfg. Co. 
115 Wayne St. 
Phelps, N. Y. 














$10.00 to $25.00 clear profit every 
¥ day made with the Sandwich. Saves $4 
to $16 each day in labor costs alone. It bales 2 
to 8 tons more each day than average presses 


and no extra help. 
Sandwich Power Hay Presses 


POWER 
Find out about these wonderful labor-saving and re- 
airless features. Chain tranemission, Self-Feeder and 
Rlock Dropper. Friction Clutch starts or stops 
stantly. A wonderful worker on hay, alfalfa or straw. 
FREE valuable Profit Book and Catalogue. Write 
SANDWICH MFG, CO., 28 Wood St. Sandwich, ill. 


SIMPLE sTRONO 
OlL ENGINE 





couPLeD UP \ 











PLANTS—Best Everbearing. Also 
standard June fruiting varieties. 
ALL KINDS. Get my price on plants 
sent by parcel post, prepaid, and 
Cc. E. FIELD, Sewell, N.J. 


STRAWBERRY 
VEGETABLES 


special price on large orders. 





BINDER TWINE orice paces, Parmer 


agents wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio, 





WELL "¥avs° WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your ovvn. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Among the Farmers 





















































































































Franklin Co—More wheat than 


Clinton Co—Many farme 
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American Agriculturist, June 22, 








spring wh sown than ever 
and is coming up splendid. Gr 
mand for little pigs selling for 
SU 6apiece. Beef cattle scarce, 
cows selling from S40 to S75 
Chickens 22c p lb live weight 
J8c to 4c p lb. Eggs 30c p « 

Farm Labor Manager—F. Rk, 
ens, agricultural director 
chamber of commerce, h 
named assistant state director 
U S public service reserve of 








vill have charge o the agricuy! 


labor division. He will utilize 
as possible the reemployment , 
essential labor. A plan is bei 

nged to call meetings of all 
merce chambers, boards of tra 
business men’s organizations th 
out the state to join in the mov; 
vith the committee of public 








EXCHANGE | 





Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and everything that any farmer or othe 


person may wish to sell Le rene or exchange or 


Yor securing help or fine 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


its @ 
anything you wish to buy 
THB ADDRESS must 


as we cannot forward 


received Friday to guarant 





NEW JERSEY 


NO BL. ACK-F AC =D TYPE or “dist lay 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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r ooted, “#4 per 1000 ; 














PENNSYLVANIA 





LIVE STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITE 
= Priced to sell, ALLAN BR. MORT« 
ville, NY 





FOR SALE—Thirty registered Shropshir 
roan Shorthorn bull. CHARLES MOORE 
burg, 0. 





UROC JERSEY PIGS, $10 each, 
HUG H BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 





O I C MALES, six weeks to six m 
BRUBAKER BROS, Cocolamus, Pa. 


LARGE Lae mong _PIGS, ten dolla 
PINES, Troupsburg, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


YEARLING BUFF AND WHITE Coch 
choice trios, § pens, $5. MAPLE LAWN 
TAM YARDS, Sergeants sville, N J. 











CHICKS—Barred Rocks. Safe delivery 
Booklet free. Reliable hatchery, BOX $ 
ville, Pa, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into tne & 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching ot 
our subscribers that the publishers of this; 
itee that eggs shipped shall reach the 

nm, nor can they guarantee the hatchi 
We shall continue to exercise the greates 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


HIDES 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, hors 


skins, fo obe Catalog on req 
CROSBY *YRISI aN ‘rU R CO, Rochester, N 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


~~ P AMERICA WIN by canning jy 
fruits and vegetables. Avoid spoilage s 














! reliable preservative methods. Cc 
page = anual of instructions and canning t 
sent r one dime, MACABE, Box 3 
N J. 





A Meeting Place for Employers and Em: 
on farms or in homes 


DO YOD NEED FARM a We 
able bodied, young men, mostly with 
experience, who wish to — on farms. Ii 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an co: 
Ours ig a philanthropic organization, and w 
charge to employer or employee. 7 
AGRICULTt RAL SOCIETY, 173 Second 
New York Ci 











Prices Stay Up 











en Se it Blanching (Frenct 1 
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Safe delive 
PLANT F ARMS, Smoketc 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their 
and rig to look after the interests of Am 
culturist in their own and nearby territ 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless 1 
the whole of your time to the work. W 
give the addresses of _ or three busir 
fessional men for referenc Address el 
ment, ORANGE JUDD COMP ANY, 
eA 








WANTED- Dairyn ryman, geod } 
references wood butter ma and econ 
to g send senuite 38 te 20 cows in mi 
in register merit last 18 mont} 
of hogs. Wages $40 to $ 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, Spri 














WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Farmers, 
18 or over. Thousands government wa! 
month. Racy clerical 
ficient Write for list positior open, I 
INSTITU TE. Dept BR 40, Rochester, N Y 











~ WANTED—A good, practice 





DE ‘IG iT “ARM. 























( CHRYS ANTHEM MS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


_ STA NCHION s 











, COLL: TE PU ion fom, m 
x 


! t spring out of 
29 colonies that w ent unto the winter. 








AGENTS” WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED -Mas son sold 18 
nuto-washerg one Saturday Profits 
Square deal. Write RUSLER COMPA 
town, O. 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist =: } 


sell, rent, or exchange their farms, faro 
or other real estate 


CALLED TO COLORS—Must sell 80 » 
farm, $2250. In rich section, near neigh! 
church; convenient depot, high school 


university and agricultural college. feo 
fields for money-making crops; creek 
fenced pasture; estimated 2000 c¢ hg w 
pay for farm. Apple orchard, pears pe 
ries, grapes, berries. Good maple-s} 
dwelling; big barn, \ house, ¢ 


son ee father wishes tire at < 
tw t 


} we all wa 
plows, ¢ uit vators If inte 
te rol all for eas 








> "8 alog i 
STROU T ¥ ARM AG ENC y. Dept lf 
N Y. 


Street, New York, 





lands $11 to $30 
fwenty years to I 
ready-made farms Loan of live stock 
age under twenty cents an acre: no tax¢s 
ments, personal property or live stock 
churches, schools, roads telephones 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Spe 
ers’ fare certificates Write for fr be 
CAMERON, General Superin 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Alberta. 











x 








250 ACRE DAIRY and potato farm 
miles from station. Nearly new bam 
with concrete floors and swir soph stanchions 





36x 40; fourteen room house fair c 
lies good. Price $6000; $2: 500 "mee remair 
gage at four per cent. If interested, 
M. M. SCOTT, "Berkshire, N Y. 
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Live STocK 
| FIELD NOTES 


tive Sroca Fretco Reeacsentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 

















Enthusiastic About Ayrshires 


kx. Brigham of Shrewsbury, 
Mass, writes in regard to his con- 
sgnmicnt to the Brattleboro Ayrshire 
salc, to be held in the sale pavilion 
there June 25-26: They are the finest 
punch of foundation cows I know of, 
and wunyone purchasing these animals 
js starting into the breeding proposi- 
tion right, with advanced registry 
cows, and even though some of them 
ha a little age on them, they are 
worth much more money, with their 
records, than a lot of younger ani- 
mals, Which may never make any 
advanced registry records. 


Among this lot you will find Nancy 


Whitehall. She is now on test in the 
junior four-year-old class, and if 
handled properly should easily break 
the junior four-year-old world’s 


record. She is a big, strong, typical 
Ayrshire, weighing about 1400 pounds, 
and is bred in the purple. She is 
milking about 70 pounds per day at 
the present writing. She is surely 
one of the great cows of the breed, 
and were it not for the uncertainty of 
the labor situation, she would not be 
sold at any price. In other words, 
she is too good an animal to remain 
in 2 small herd, where the loss of a 
hired man might spoil her chance of 
making a world’s record. 


{ am inciosing herewith a list of 
the cows, with the amount they have 
produced since last freshening. All 
are on A R test, under the super- 
vision of the Massachusetts agricul- 
tu! college: 

SOME GOOD RECORDS 

Naney Whitehall produced 3192 

pounds milk in one month, 25 days. 
is Kilbowie produced 4946 
pounds milk in five months, six days. 

Gypsy of South Farm produced 
(30s pounds milk in five months, 23 
days 

Phyllis Douglas produced 7822 
pounds milk in nine months, 1S days. 

Delta produced 4613 pounds milk 
in e months. 


Britta produced 9069 pounds milk 
in eight months, 15 days. 

Hedwig Finlayston of NF produced 
’ pounds milk in two months, 12 





rgredel produced 5915 pounds 
mi in four months, 27 days. 

O course you understand that 
N y Whitehall, Avis Kilbowie, 
Gypsy of South Farm, Phyllis Doug- 
las, Delta, Delta Finlayston of NF, 
Britta, Hedwig Finlayston of NF and 
Margredel are all on advanced reg- 
istr test, under the supervision of 


the Massachusetts college, at the 


present time. As most of these ani- 
ma should better their previous 
records, the purchasers should by all 


means enter them at once on A R 
test in the state to which they go, so 
as not to spoil their accumulated 
records. 





Holstein Association Meets 


For the first time the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America held 


its meeting in Wisconsin, at Milwau- 
kee, June 5. This gave Illinois and 
Other western state breeders a much 
better representation than would have 
hee possible at an eastern mecting. 


“This is the 83d annual meeting,” said 
Pres D. D. Aitken of Michigan, ‘and 
from the great attendance it is evi- 
dent interest in our chosen’ breed 


keeps pace with our increased num- 
ber of breeders; 47 years ago the 
foundation of the herd book upon this 
breed of cattle was established. Thus 
within less than half a century a then 
be- 


unknown breed of animals has 
come the most famous of all breeds.” 
Pres Aitken pointed out that there 
are now 176 Holstein clubs in 534 
states. Illinois has six county Holstein 
breeders’ associations, led by the new 
State body recently organized. Bright 


prospects for the immediate future of 
the dairy industry are prophesied by 
Pr Aitken, who said, in part: 


vow, of all times. when the increase 
of the herd is absolutely necessary, it 
behooves us to be able to furnish ani- 
mals of quality, and it is up to the 
breeders of Holstein-Friesian cattle to 
Set the pace. Without these animals, 
and plenty of them. the conditions 
would be lamentable indeed. _ Breeders 
of dairy cattle have got to lead the way 
to suecess for the dairy industry, and 


it is proper they should. 

he dairy farmers propose to tell the 
Public about their product and educat: 
the as to its value, realizing th: at 


With the great merit behind th 

Product there is no possible eeanen 
wi with properly disseminated in- 
formation, there should not be a de- 
mand to take up all at_a reasonable 


Profit Over cost of production. Hol- 
Stein breeders realize that when there 
1s a demand for the dairy products and 
De e are looking about to supply the 
femand, the inquiry will be for_milk- 
ing machines such as the Holstein- 
Friesian breeders have to sell. With 
the coming of this condition we will 
ave the satisfaction of knowing that 


Prat 

very dairyman ens: ! in the work 
h as done a little more than his share in 
whipping the Hun. 

Sec F. L. Houghton reported total 
membership, April 30, 10,739, which 
is larger than the combined mem- 
bership of all the other dairy cattle 
breeders’ associations; Illinois has 521 


members. For publicity expenses, in- 
cluding advertising, extension service, 
dairy shows, prizes for butter fat and 
milk records, and prizes at fair, $60,- 
700 was disbursed during the year. 

J. C. Cort, formerly in charge of 
the dairy extension work of Iowa, has 
been working three months as field- 
man in Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Indiana. In 
connection with the dairy shows, a 
plan of local advertising was worked 


out. It consists of using a half-page 
adv in one of the leading newspapers 


of the city in which the show is being 
held. 

The object of all the plans of the 
publicity and extension bureau is to 
bring tangible resuits from the 
money being spent to stimulate inter- 
est in the breed. Necessarily the work 
will grow in sccpe and in value. The 
work outlined has hardly more than 
started. 

All officers were 
elected as follows: 
Aitken of Michigan; 
Watson of Iowa; secretary, I. L 
Houghton of Vermont; treasurer Wing 
R. Smith of Vermont: superintendent 
of advance registry, Malcolm H. Gard- 
ner. About 1000 Holstein breeders 
and enthusiasts attended the annual 
meeting. Next annual meeting will 
be held at Philadelphia. 


unanimously re- 
President, D. D. 
vice-president, G. 


Durocs Selling Well 

. Jd. McLaughlin & Co of Pleasant- 
ville, O, write: “We have a very 
good report to give of our herd this 
spring, and our advertising is paying 
well. We have shipped a number of 
our choice boar pigs at $100 each. We 
are getting $100 to $150 each for our 
fall gilts bred to our good herd boars; 


$150 to $250 each for our yearling 
sows, bred for fall litters. Our spring 
pigs are sired by Orion Cherry Chief 
11, the boar that was first prize at 
Omaha, Neb. Orion Col S. Jr, 24 


Richard Orion Cherry King 
and Pal’s Cherry 


Pilot Col, 
Majon Orion 3d 


King. ‘Will say that we have shipped 
many of our hogs east as well as 
south. Our last shipment of four 


bred sows went to W. H. Whitney, Jr, 
of Brooklyn, N Y. to his farm in Con- 


necticut. We have our entire herd 
immuned and are ready to furnish 
our customers any age. American 
Agriculturist is getting us More busi- 


ness than ever before.—|[E. A. H. 





Brattleboro Ayrshire Sale 

The Purebred live stock sales co of 
Brattleboro is certainly a live wire 
proposition. After establishing a rep- 
utation second to none 
game for honesty and uprightness in 
their dealing they have now started 
with the other dairy breeds. Their 
Jersey sale last month I understand 
Was a success for a first sale and I 
hope to see their Ayrshire sale to be 
held June 25-26, a sale worthy of this 
great breed, and it will be if the buy- 
ers only realize the quality of the ani- 
mals being consigned-——-one cow, Avis 
Kilbowie, has an A R record, 12,487 
pounds milk, 542 pounds butter in a 
year; Gypsey of South farm, a Jr 
three-year-old, of 10,4: 21 pounds milk, 
40 pounds butter Delta, 11,076 
pounds milk, 450 anni butter; Brit- 
ta, 11,825 pounds milk, 464 pounds 
butter: Margredel, 12,353 pounds 
milk, on pounds butter. These are 
only a few; there are others equally 
as good. There will be offered scores 
of good cows, also some young heifers 
from good dams and sired by some of 
the best bulls of the breed.—[E. A. H. 





Good Ayrshires Offered 


R. S. Harrison, owner of the 
todendale farm in South Billerica, 
Mass, writes: “The following is a 


descriptive list of animals to be con- 


signed by me to the Purebred live 
stock company’s sale of Ayrshires at 


Brattleboro, Vt, on June 25-26: 
Laura S This is a 65-pound cow 
with wonderful capacity, of an ideal 
Ayrshire type, very deep in body and 
well ribbed. She makes a beautiful 
udder, with large, well-pla 
She is a very attractive proposition to 
anyone looking for an ideal type of 
Ayrshire cow. She is to calve 
September 14. Julia’s Queen is a 60- 
pound cow of similar type to Laura S. 
Ideal Ayrshire type, constant milker, 
Due to calve September 20. Lady 
Graeme, Theila 2d, Rodendale Snow- 
drop O’More are a group of yearlings 
which will show for themselves. Very 
attractive propositions, with every in- 
dication of making good records. 


aue 





in the Holstein ,; 


ced teats. | 





Rodendale Snowdrop 2d is a _ nice, 


straight, long, deep-bodied heifer of 
good color, with extra fine teats and 
udder development. She is a daugh- 
ter of Rodendale Snowdrop, sired by 
Riverside Rory O’More. Laura More 
is a fine young heifer, straight in her 
lines, «a daughter of Laura §S. and 
sired by Riverside Rory O'’More. She 
shows every indication of making a 
splendid record. Coral’s Rodendale 
Joy is a great young bull, deep- 
bodied and well quartered. One 


glance will convince you that he is a 


choice bull when it comes to indi- 
viduality. He was sired by Roden- 
dale tory O'’More, and his dam, 
Coral, is a wonderful milking cow.” 
LE. A. 


Sale of Be mee County Berkshire 
Club 
The first annual sale of 

shire County Berkshire club 
place at Flintstone farm, at Dalton, 
Mass, on Thursday, June 27, the day 
following the Flintstone field day. 
Thirty-five sow pigs, 10 bred sows and 
five boars, all well grown, from pro- 
lific families, and carrying the blood 
of swine of the greatest sires and 
dams of the breed will be offered. 
The sale is primarily intended to 
afford farmersin Berkshire county an 
opportunity to purchase animals with 
all their usefulness before them. 
Dalton is on the main line of the 
Boston and Albany, with convenient 
train service. All east and west ex- 
press trains stop at Pittsfield, from 
where the sale can easily be reached 
by trolley.—IE. A. H. 


the Berk- 
will take 








Wendover Farm Offerings 

L. E. Ortiz, superintendent of Wend- 
over farm in Bernardsville, N J, 
writes to the pure-bred live stock sales 
company of Brattleboroe, Vt: “I have 
consigned to the Ayrshire sale to be 
held at Brattleboro, Harperland'sSpicy 
Lady, a daughter of Imported Nether- 
craig Spicy Sam and Imported Har- 
perland Dors Sth. I am very sorry 
that she is not fresh at this time, as 
she puts up one of the best udders I 
have ever seen on an Ayrshire, when 
fresh. You will see what a well-bred 
heifer she is and she stood third asa 
two-year-old at the National d: ae 
show in 1916, in a class of 14 and had 
been in milk seven months, her calf 
winning second prize in the junior 
heifer calf class containing 18 entries 
in the same show. In entering this 
heifer I am giving you an opportu- 
nity of selling one of the best things 
we have on the farm.’”’—LE. A. H. 





Newton Farm Offering 

L. W. Newton of the Newton farms 
in Ashburnham, Mass, writes: “I am 
consigning three bulls to the Brattle- 
boro Ayrshire sale that are good 
enough to head any herd. I am giv- 
ing you a list of their dams and what 
they are doing—Lillian Martin 51623— 
the dam of Brae Burn Ringmaster 
21450, has milked 8563 pounds in the 
her 


last five months and 23 days on 
second test, and is now milking about 
60 pounds per day. We look for her 


to increase her present advanced reg- 
istry record of 11,796 pounds milk io 
a record in the neighborhood of 16.,- 
000 pounds. The dam _of Ringmaster’ 

Brae Burn Educator 21452 (Delta Fin- 
layston of N. F. 4296S) should make a 


* 605 


-old 
the 
expected to 
records of 

farms, 


record. 
dam ef 
make 
any e€ 
bret 
cing 


her 


very creditable 

Woodlawn Altha 
Altha’s Pilot, we 
one of the biggest 
the cows at the Newton 
she met with an accident by 
stepped on and lost one-quarter of 
udder. She has, however, out of three- 


two-yeal 
SSHS1, 


quarters made 4040 pound milk im 
three months and 12 days, and is in- 
creasing on her milk. She made 1248 
pounds last month and is milking 42 


pounds per day now.”’—I[E. A. H. 





Gives Credit to A A Advertising 


Fr. S. Sandagger of the HBelrose 
farms, Poolville, N Y, writes: “I re 
cently ran some very large advs im 
your papers and all other easter 
papers, all same wording and size, but 
I have to take my hat off to the 
Orange Judd publications; they bring 
home the bacon, as well as they sell 
the bacon. We have placed over 49 
foundation herds in the past month 
and right within 100 miles of New 
York city. The Durocs are certainly 
replacing all the older breeds, ant 


a Duroc ora 


most 


there will eventually be 
Swine with Duroc blood on 
every farm where swine are grown in 
the east. Why not? ‘Ten per cent of 
the swine in the west are Durocs 
Certainly there must be some good 
valid reasons therefor. 

“Inclosed is copy of adv for the 
American Agriculturist and The New 
England Homestead. TI cannot afford 
NOT to advertise in these two papers.” 
{[E. A. H 





Flintstone Ficld Day 
Mr F. J. Curtin writes: Flintstone 
farm on June 26 is to entertain a 


combined field day of the HKerkshire 
county farm bureau, the Berkshire 
county Berkshire club, the Massa- 
chusetts swine breeders’ associ:ution, 
the New England Shorthorn breed- 
ers’ association and the New England 
Berkshire club. We cordially second 
the invitation being extended by 1ese 


associations to all interested to be 


present. Prominent judges will pass 
on animals from our herds. Short 
talks on farming problems of current 


interest will be given by authorities 


On the subjects.—[k. A 


Datus Clark of Peru, N Y, has just 
sold the splendid Alecartra bull. This 
bull, a son of King Segis Pontiac Al- 
eartra, was from Hilldale Segi the 
famous 33-lb daughter of King Segis 
the present owner is W. G. Joslyn of 


Waitsfield, Vt.—I[E. A. H. 





Public Sale Reports 





Holsteins 

June 24-25 Towanda, Pa, Dispersal Hillcroft her& 
Geo BR. Hi Pro] 

June 26 Hatfield, Pa, Benninger’s lth consiga- 
ment sale. 

June 27 Middlefie ld, A. W. Green. 

July 1-2 Towanda re Georg t. Hill dispersios 
sale. Liverjool Sale & Pe e Co, manayers, 

Aug 6-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purehred LS 8 to, 

Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred LS 8 ¢ 

oc 16-17 Column 0 Liverpool Sa & ledigree 





% Consignment §& 5 
Ox! 18-19 Columbus, oO. The Seeona National 
Jairymen’s sale.w E. M. Hastings manag 
Non 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool y 
Backus Prothers, mana s, Mexico, N Y 
Ayrshires 
June 25-26 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebved L S $ Co. 
Berkshires 
June 27 Dalton, Mass Lerkshire county breeders 














POULTRY BR EEDERS 





~ ra 
fz. DAYO LD CHICKS 
: AND APRIL PULLETS 
S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose 
_ and S. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
Strong, livable ; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS. N. Y. 









Barron 





Mamsten’s Black Leghorn Chicks by ag Post 
00 for delivery weekly Ju 3 17 
$i2 per 100; $6.50 per 50; $3. 50 on 25. 
DO YOU KNOW utHAT™ ‘The Black Leghorns led the 
ten breeds represented at the Vineland Egg Layi: 
Contest the past season with 48% egg yield That 
they led for Jan., Feb., and March. That they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hamptor 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
grow into the best layer you ever had. That when yor 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them. 
e delivery guaranteed. My free circuler tells all 
Write for it. A. E. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Stra 





























ni From Teviors 





. 
“3 Baby Chix 
* White Leghorns $14.00, Brown Leg!orns, S.C. RL 
A) ee, White and Barred Rocks, Klack Minorcas, 





é 





$16.00 per 106 Safe delivery with full count of 
Str ong, Healthy Chix guaranice: Delivery be- 
ae ng Aprilll. Hatched from strc ng healt hy Free 


N 


ei 
Range etock; our ith season, The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N.Y 





SPEC TAL PRICE ‘ON CHICKS 








for 3 short Legh $10; War 
Rock $12.5 Reds $13 ‘E wd week delivery. ve 
rrrivi A euaranterct Post paid. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
for June, July 
| 100, 000 Chicks Pigeon delivery 
vht cae varieties, enc a cel post 
niente paid to your Ly oO. Only © r ired with 
order, balance before we ship. LB t fr ee, 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, > RICHFIEL D, PA. 


EGGS, 





from thoroughbred Roc “ks, Wryar Tr ottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, ! r $1, 





30, $2. L ight Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. 3¢ 
year. 19 varieties, S. K. MOHR, Coopersburg, Pa. 





Leghorn 


Baby chicks 


Tom Barron S. C. W. 


The pest rid’s Champion pedigree layers, 


and Z8 























with egg records up to 274 eggs  ~ one year. 38000 | DA\ ID M. HAMMOND, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 
pevetens = Se farm range, poco A from - eee 
lice ow booking — for baby chicks arch -an 
April delivery. Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Nees IC S 206 vgs $18 per 100. Silv tr 
for hatching now re ~~ in any quantity. Order well | } K White and Columb< Wyan- 
in advance this year, as demand will far exceed the oq imttes, . Re cks and R ds, Pekio 
supply. My book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, and Rouen ducklings, B5ce ea, $30 per 100. 
free with all $10 orders. Circulars free Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 
EDGAB BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. — a 
————_—— 80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
r | our subscribers that the publi mers OF THUS DRPCE Cal not 
uaranter ped il ch tt er un- 
DAY OLD CHICKS | [) gurrane Ivantee ‘the batching of tem 
Heavy laying strain S. ©. White Leghorns 300k } We exerc t! great 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred. Safe delivery | allowing advertisers to use this paper, 
Strong, vigorous chicks, but our res t with w 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, - " 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. AUCTIONEERS 
pene at LE. ARN AU CTIONEERING 
REDS, ROCKS, At Worid’s Original and Greatest School and become 


Orpingtons 


HILLPOT, Box 29, 


CHICK: 


Leghorns, Wya ndottes, 
talog 


FRENCHTOWN, RN. J. 





independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat*l hool of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, ll. Carey M, Jones. Pres 
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STEEP BREEDERS | CATTLE BREEDERS CATTLE BREEDERS 


Cortland Holstein Farms | _ READ!: mem THINK! Seal 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM | 
: _Ofter for Sale: 
DORSETS and Sine Ate bo ona e Socee | SoS King 
: : Champion 





h 


SOUTHDOWNS = || ren gore sume of tuen aro now mihing 6 


60 Extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 









A large number of our choice spring lambs many are milking 49 pounds of milk per @ay 
are being offered | now, In calf to registered bulls, a 
| 40 Reristored heifers, Fine, large heifers; part of R g A | 
FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES them are bred. } ee ees Pple 
. . i High grade heifers, one and two years old. —the world’s great- 
We are accepting orders for | 15 Registered bulls, er £ indi ove 
ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS WEBSTER & WADSWORTH CH MS GS individ- 
‘N Ni 8 é . £03 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. ¥ uality, and hig 





owner, greet you 
from this column, 


or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS = . 2 : 
HEART'S DELIGHT FARM | Registered Holsteins 


| Chazy - - - New York 





King Champion Rag 
Apple—the only bull 
in the world to sell 
at public auction for 
$20,000 at seven 


| 
) | Bull calf, month old, 22-pound dam....$50.00 
“ > Bull calf, two months old, grandson of 
Pinehurst Shropshires King Korndyke Sadie Vale..........$75.00 
Our 1918 catalogue now ready, If you are needing a | Heifer calf, two months old.......-.+-$75.00 
good ram to head your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 





MTT 


















































AND MAKB Yot R CHOLCE EARLY, as there will , . 
be a big demand this year, Wo have already booked W.H. MACE months of age. 2 
1 same. gust an eptember we P 
fe Ww ram and ewe lambs for sale, Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. King Champion Rag Apple—the only 40-lb. King Champion Rag Apple will be repre. 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL Y >= gon of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th (the sented at this sale by fifteen sons and ten 
end Box 10, Springfield Center, N.Y. | | cp>OT FARM HOLSTEINS greatest bull in the world) to have sons daughters. 
% stei * and daughters. 
THE FILLMORE PF. ARMS pI ge By Fg es. ee Raw Apple—the cause of King Champion Rag Apple will be bred to 
aM go waecee sa pales Q oe press paid, in lots of 5. : ee st Holstein cals of 40-Ib. more than one hundred high class cows 
. Tr. +A. LI. Me ~ , CXINUTON, VERMONT ne cam, 5 months = blood at Walnut Crest Farms, June 27th which will be sold at this sale, including 
: ae tered heifers, allages. Reg-{|_ %4 28th. ae Se Se 
HORSE BREEDERS istered and high grade : ; 
“= cows; large stock on hand||= King Champion Rag 
SHE YF AND PONIES to select from. Apple the only bull 
We sell on the Installment plan: 2 JOHN C. REAGAN, ~ TULLY, N. Y¥. = in the world whose 
bead to, 8 ct from, Herd establish vd dam and sister aver- 
( 1891, a d l0c f or ° ntract and price > ape over 42 Ibs. of 
list, ddr os De ).» = rg ree ars 
. The Shadyside Farms, North Renton, O HOI STEINS yo at three years 

CATTLE BREEDERS : : , 

—_—— _—_—___—— — —_ Carload registered springers. Carload reg- King Champion Rag H 
—————————————————— istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- Apple will be bred to i 
IT ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. twenty A R rs) 3 
| 7 iintstone Write your wants. Come and see us. daughters = King 
' © 2 a gg erTs » 

Prices right. 2 Johanna Segis Fayne 
J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. (a % brother of the 
only 50-lb. cow in the 








world), also included. 


DME Cen 


Breeders of— Hh ys! MMM mm 





Milking Short-horn Cattle : e e | Stee Chemsien Res 

Belgian Draft Horses : H ] t H fi | Assis coma, csliter 

| £Loistein CILCTS | || Avetvs cone. ceiling 

Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. | will be sold on three 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. : _ ae 

years time for 


sSerkshire Swine 


| 
| Farm 
| 
| 


A Cordial Invitation 
’ ; butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 




























































| 
| is « ' 1 to t rr t : = : . 
Hi i" j ! D Ma ssettg [13 be priced right for a quick sale. a ban — 
i} 5 . . Now ‘ j , notes, -3 yayable 
mm (feel bree “Acueistion tho ||] | | We H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. ¥. ———— 
iH 4,  atny linia ly i} | It MM ag 
| om m a i a 
ti] t Farm Wed . 2 | | King Champion Rag 
|) $end ll| PINK GRoV E FARM |) Sechnse Ui 
i ‘ Cattle, he 1 swine will bo | | offers to farmers that will give good reference pg —_ ante 
A ma » be a breeder 
| Registered Holstein Bull Calves} - and free from tuber- 
D a to n f their _ ke ng thr years, with the privilese of culosis. 
: > year at farmers prices , ) 
i Mescachessees take all chances of death or accident. Will 
——— ——— — t to have one dissatisfied customer, Write King Champion Rag 
= eupien tater 28 2 . rk state oa a Apple’s owner is the 
The haued Field Meeting of the | D.M. WHITE, - «+ BATH, NY, | MOrkl'S reatest Hol- 
steir senetTactor, 
New England Shorthorn | n fs tae only man in 
Se pent -O RR HEIFER CALVES the wusll who tes 
Breeders’ Association will be held at | Sirca by Homest 4 Superb Triumph. No. 160628 offered you this 
A ) r ds rea ‘ " n sire’s m 595.65 Ibs 7 . ortunity 
Flintstone Fen, Dalton, Mass. I tall and 29.60 loa. butter, ¥ days: 5684.00 the. oalik golden opportunity. 
Wed.. June 26th. All ted ar ti t d rnd 118.30 ths, butter - or This _ ~ 
on e une <o 1 interests e cordially vited, at ter of the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on ms ° 
ee the si le and o1 sixteer th of the world record King Champion Rag 
cow on the. dam's Dam of calf No, 1: Ida Apple will put you 
Admiral I vd Jan, 22, 1918. Price $150.00, on the map if you 





rmstead, Born 
Serviceable Bulls |} f#"s°2S:. 2-24. Siem | ty Ni 


md in *rice includes all 
By A. R. Sires tars, ‘BRADLEY FULLER, Utica, N.Y. | i 


Out of A. R. Dams aoe LAWN OLstaine ; JUNE 27th AND 28th 


1 heifer calves, $15 t 
each. Express paid in lots of 
t 


rae Fez iow rine 1 WW ATL NUT CREST FARMS 
tered Dull for ae naisiond and |? A. W. GREEN, Prop. P. O. MIDDLEFIELD, OHIO 


ll ages. Registered and 
cows, heavy producers, The = 
is right. 200 head from [2 RB. RB, Station, East Orwell, Ohio; 40 miles north of Youngstown, O.; 30 miles south of Ashtabula, 0. 
to select, Bargains in 
red bulls, all ages. 1 sell | Sn iminmmnnenin 
sel quickly, ean sul ply your wants in Holsteina, 
We also hare a few bull calves and heifers c. W. ELLIS, WR CORTLAND, N. Y. WINTERTHUR FARMS offer for gale, sons of 


Beene alain ns SE a || nay saan | ROMEO Rie AMEE hs, 2." | SPRINGDALE FARMS. 


} 












Wo haro for sale two young bulls, one two 
and th ther 18 mont! id. £E 





$ ee from al tlosis and 1 
y way, We intended keeping them both for 
usa ¢ r own herd, but as We recently pur- 
wd RENA'S BARON OF HIGHLAND we 
have decided to dispose of them. 
Both bred in the PURPLE, with ws at milk 
lead hens a t ced to 





imuin 


th sire and dam side. 








tuvatneuisntie PC 



























































prompt attention F 1“ 
DELCHESTER FARMS : Nicely mark: § | Johanna McKinley Segis, with @ 40-Ib. dam, and 
Thomas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. 7 78 H olstein ed, for - 15 = | King Segis Pontiac, with a 37.20-Ib. dam. No. 13— . 
: a Born November 28, 1017 He will be ready for light 
: HEIFER Place Orders Early = | service in September. He is about four-fifths black ra e oO S eins 
= | and large for his age. His back is perfectly straight 
x e ~C: ALVES J. A. LONERGAN : | and his body is deep. with well-sprurg ribs. His dams 
S ecial ffer biomed coe ¥. average: Four nearest dams (3 days), 28.07: 10 near From 200 to 500 head always on 
29.28; 13 nearest dams °.90. His dam ‘ 
‘ O amma | ote ‘dia Pietje 256917 : hand and i 
Miss Greenwood “Concordia Pietje 256917, hag a 26.40- nad an tsey are @ 
° . Ib. three-year-old record. Her dam and maternal 
A few Registered Guernsey Bull || Hinchey Home- Siafetain Bull Ready for | grandam, respectively, have 22 and 27-Ib. records. We A E 
calves out of A. R. dams and May stead Offers Service | have in our herd 17’ of her sisters by the same sire, 
R ‘VCs | Writ fc - ti ‘ | . “7 »Fit © it = eal. p.- m had ». 1917, — u - myo ae — oe rds os * 34 Ibs, we with 
Auose Sires, rite tor particulars, of Pietje ° ‘ am @ 6-poun @ 31.81- Teco as three-year-olds. No, 22— . inge 
$ E hate Fp fe mn gg B- rveld Butter > De Kol, | Rom January 2. 1918, “He ly about olds. | No. 32— Curiond —_" f fools oom, springers of 
UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, Write for prices and pedigree. and large and typy. His back is straight and he is fall cows ready for . eng at L# : 
. _s ; . oO. 2 . ¥. | Of good conformation in ry particular. His dam, If you want extra large ne individuals 
PF. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0 Box 729, Rochester, N. ¥ Younes = ™” »E.. s ; 3) gecentiy saan B that a the heaviest producers obtainable, 
. ~-—t ‘ ane ve = le Ou aay) eC 
a > : er ED San - it will pay you to visit our farms. 
Pure Bred Holstein Cattle | mis reset, cod. Ms Mar oP she nied land, N. ¥ 
SPECIALS Hold All Records sire, Sir Inka Prilly Sexis, who is a con of King Scgis| ¢ F- P- Saunders & Son,  Cortlan . 
. ; and Inke Prilly, a 30-lb, granddaughter of the noted Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or At 
A few well br 4 BULL CALVES, from high record For Production. Learn about them. foundation cow Prilly. She traces thrice to Ki ng Segzis. eae ; 
jams, at ex 4, to make rn The Holstein-Friesian Aes’ of We have in our herd 70 young femal es sired by Sir Jumma 


Bred right, marked right and grown good. * bel America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. | Inka Prilly Segis, the first of which will freshen in 


MELVIN & GODFRBY, INC. 1918. We have other sons of Uneeda King Alcartra e 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York | | 30 REGISTERED for sale. Full particulars, including pedigrees and Uu 
» I a 2 dR SAL E Hol Heif photographs, will be furnished on ayplication to the O by ein 
olstein eifers Winterthur, Delaware 











. 7 , + aie - WINTERTHUR FARMS, 
FOR SALI — PU RE BRI D1 BU I A, “CALVES | , a on hich Ale Hist “owe 

; ZALVES | for sale, ‘and can furnish high grade Holstein cows. | : =" OF SERVICE AGE 
: e >! A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 


"a Ide The rs, Props. Canton, St. aA neo Co., N Y. s. R. FROST 2 MUNNSVILLE, * b H ‘ B ll (| CR waNks son, 
i —_—_—_—|Idleaze Farm Holsteins OISTECIN DULL | ce sases eon. weconater 








R 

















40 F ineY Oo ung f lolsteins | Write me your wants, an supply you with |=: SIRE: a = 
his fall. either pure-breds or grades. DAM” yn of a 35 Ib. cow 4 I = 
’ ‘beit : old. | J. W. V AU GHAN St. Johnsville, N. . * = — grar ee: ghter of Pontiz ont Korndyke. 3 $12 5 Holstein Bu ; = 

fe SHON SES: FO. Sars SEnreAne, we v. or a quick sale. PRICE $250. g Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual we 





susie 


Paps. C.L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Sire King Lunde P Kornd te 
ry : olstei in n Bul 1] Calves es ; : grown. ire King Lunde Pontiac ; rn do 
H olstein Hei fer Calves | wan a. 2. 0. tame ot reannsric pom. O00d | ~ monn || OF the Pontiacs, Dam, 1610 loerat 3 years 
































Purebreda aod Grades, $15.00 up rdividuale a Poe c. “Sennen " . 7 an excellent young cow whose 10 neat re 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT. N.Y! RF. 0. 7, Schenectady, w. Y.| 30 Fine Holstein Springers BH. KNAPP @SON, “oe re 
W ORLD’S CHA MPION JERSEYS Cee ee ee | ——— = 
2 Years O 
y li HOLS Le LL 
id bull ¢ alves for sale, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 2 A. R. O. Bulls 7 $100 Born Marea 25, 191 O17. Sire, rt 1b $100 
i ord “Tt » blood of champions at the H d By I . l bull. Dam. a daughter of a 21.89-Ib. daus 
pail will ee the production of your herd. 00 arm, Lowell, Mass. |g. J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N. Y. nates Dee Be. Fred A. Blower, Ma teal 
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sgl i LUMNRALEUELEETGRUETg*YNRRLRR eee 
Registered 1 150— H RE A D-1 5() Tuberculin Tested : 
Z “o 
JUNE 25-26 BRATTLEBORO, VT. JUNE 25-26 
_ Absolute dispersal of the Mathew Hanna herd of Brownsville, Vt., and the C. A. French herd, _ 
Z North Andover, Vt. No reservations. = 
_ CONSIGNORS More A. R. Cows in this sale than have been CONSIGNORS 
= WENDOVER FARM offered in any one sale. A, chance of a life- | w. £. BRIGHAM : 
z Bernardsville, N. J. | time to get foundation animals. The list of Shrewsbury, Mass. 
| BRANFORD FARMS consignors is proof of the quality of their | C. B. STEVENS E 
: Groton, Conn. | consignments. Cows with records up to ns fF 
= RODENDALE FARM 18,000 lbs. milk in a year. A. D. CUTTING = 
: South Billerica, Mass. ey 
| WEYMOUTH FARM If you want a good milking herd, a founda- | jos sarapino 
2 North Weymouth, Mass. | tion herd—some youngsters or a good bull, Orford, N.H. 2 
| MIDDLESEX MEADOWS don’t fail to attend. You will ‘find what! » ¢ gurrerFiELp s 
2 FARM, South Lincoln, Mass. | yOU Want. Derby Line, Vt. = 
: AUCTIONEERS FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 2 
_ GEO. ‘A. BAIN, Lexington, Ky. PUREBRED LIVE E 
3 GEO. W. BAXTER, Troy, Pa. = 
2 Sale managed by Purebred Live Stock Sales Co., assisted S | ‘ C S S = 
z “4 — = . ems 5g Sales Committee N. O K ALE CoO. = 
= KE. Ayrshire Club, an r. Jas. Watson, hea xtension 2 
_ Dept. Nat. Ayrshire Club. BRATTLEBORO, VT. 2 
Ean: ((QUULOETOAG LAA AAT UT Wie 

b= SWINE BREEDERS 
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100 — Registered Ayrshires — 100 
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Announcement 
Of the Closing-Out Sale 


Wednesday, June 26, 1918 


BEGINNING AT 10.30 A. M. 
OF THE ENTIRE 


AYRSHIRE HERD 


THE PROPERTY OF 


MR. H. C. McKENZIE 
Walton, Delaware Co., N. Y. 


For the Convenience of Every One Attending Sale Will Be Held on the 
WALTON FAIR GROUNDS 
Lunch Will Be Served on the Grounds 
Come and Spend the Day Among the Catskill Hills 


Che herd contains some of the best of Ayrshire blood lines. The Senior herd 
sire is Webb Major out of Rossana Webb, 16291, full sister to Rena Ross, 
the former champion cow. The sale will afford opportunity to purchase 
»me very nice foundation stock of good breeding. The catalogs which 
will be published soon will give full information reyarding the animals. 








puomm (lover Patch Farm: 


Advanced Registry Ayrshires — 
Average production of herd last year, including = 
heifers, 9362 lbs, only three of which were on = 
test. A few yearlings and heifer calyes at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 

Write today for description and prices 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N. Y. 


Manevesssanesvsntaneytiity 








SWINE BREEDERS 





tansemanenene 


: Roy ae Sec-Treas., 


Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association : 
Kinderhook, N. Y. = 


venananersearsevanins 





Spring pigs all sold. 
August and September, to be 
weeks old at $20 each and up. 


BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

Booking orders for pigs born in 

shipped at eight to 10 


. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 





MU OMT 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed boars. ready for service, 
weighing in breeding condition 200 to 350 pounds at 
six and seven months of age. A few that weighed 300 
pounds when six months old, from a sow that far- 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar pigs 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





| 
WW 














For Catalog or Other Information, Address 


H. F. HOLCOMB, Auctioneer 


387 Main Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS 


o- prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 
NOBL BOYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON. N. Y. 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, Lot 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








Listen, Hear Ye! 


Buy big type Poland-Chinas. Some good Mar - Bo ae 
pigs for sale. Buy one and improve your stock 
pigs all sold. G. S. HALL, - FARMDALE, ‘0. 





Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your —?7 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 





A Belrose Modern Registered Duroc Brood Sow 

for late summer farrow, will prove a profitable invest- 

ment. — aoe from oreo erd. Prices right. 
t are REAL bo: 


———- 





O. I. C. PIGS 


Three Extra Fine Litters 
Brood sows, bred gilts, 20 boar pigs. 
stocked; they must be sold at once, 
your wants. 


Over- 
Write 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR. 
Maple Lawn Farm, - Cortland, N. Y. 


Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 











cameo REIN DR R HOOK anna 
: ‘KINDERHOOK™ best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
REGISTERED DUROCS. now for epring deliver, to inure Qrat_cholce. 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE. N. Y. 

= ee ne ~< = igs— “= od of ar dolde: 1 Model, = 

= defender. als ing, rince © ls, Chie 

= Justice, and then some. Extra good, large- boned, = tees = Fie eee “HAMPSHIRES” 

= stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders. We | ie “<— m ' ' 

= guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction, or ia 

= money back. | Bee mi Any age, free circular 

= 2 a Also Guernsey Bulls, 






— amare lite ed “ rd 


| LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





R SALE 
Ww. Ng Bh pigs 


CHESTER WHITE BOAR . PIGS 
FO 


eight and 10 weeks 


number of C. 
Nothiug 


A 
old, sired by the gre at 
but choice ones shipped 

Price $12.00 each if taken in June, 


JOHN B. JOHNSON 


Seu 1 Boy. 


R-4, BOX 120, ROME, N. Y. 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 
ARCADIA FARM, - . BALLY, PA. 








BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs on 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


WM. BAKE, 





Large English Y eckehives Exclusively 
PIGS FOR SALE 


P. J. COGSWELL a 
60 Middlesex Road, - Rochester, N. Y. 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


the best 





Pays big profits on all 
types of farms, every- 
where. Large litters, more 
easily raised, fattens m« re 
n cheaper fee 

EE. 


quickly « 
Book FR 


7" 75 Ibs.in 
9 months. 








Mention American Agriculturist when 
you write to any of our advertis- 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 
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The Toy Balloon—lI 


HERE i i tat in the north 
Mississippi valley unexcelled for 
beauty. To the casual 


its quiet 
traveler there may be a certain mo- 
notony in the unending miles of roll- 
ing green hills, stretching on and on 
into distant, pale skies. But the native 
of the state knows that the monotony 

is only seeming 
In summer the whole great state is 


a wonderland of color. Wide wheat 
lands of a delicate yellowish green 
sweep mile on mile till brought to 
pause by the black green of the 
wood Mighty acre or corn land, 
blue-green, march on the heels of the 
wheut Gre pasture riotou with 
early golden-rod are thick dotted with 
milk herds. White farmhouses with 
red barns and little towns with gray 
roofs and green-shaded streets dot the 
state like tlower bed 


An old state, we measure thin 
out of New England, settled by Ne 
Englinders during the first great emi. 
Pration after the warof1Sl2. Its capi- 
tal, Lake ¢ claim to almost 
a century of existenc Lying among 


the hills in the northern part o 
state, it contains both the state cap 
tol and t tate university. Of its 
DO.OO0 inhabitant “OH are tudent 
and another 5000 are state legislator 
and state employes 

The town is one of quiet lovelin« 
It li in the curving shore of o1 < 


the most beautiful of the little inland 
lake TI university campus t 
the northern end of the curve T! 

dome of the capitol rises from the 


tre it the southern end. Between, 
deep lawns tretch to the water’ 
edge, wit! fine old hou capping 
the gentle slope of the shore Inland 
lies the busing ection of the t n, 
with the less pretentious of the dwell- 
ings. The whole city is dotted ith 
great elms and maples, planted three- 
quarters of a century ago. 

Fifteen years ago, half a mile in 
land from the lake, w an empty 


block that once had been a farm puas- 


ture, Three fine old oaks stood with 
tops together in the center of the 
block The grass was still firm and 
zt n nd thick in the ancient pas- 
tir except for narrow trails worn by 
children's feet 

nm on \ fternoon tl I - 
tt eomed ds rted It w circus 
day and the children of the surround- 
ir locks |] l ll by one method or 
another yn 1 yn to the big tent 
on e hill ¢ of the 1 n 

y not quite cl iren,. For 
under one of t} oak tres WV i baby 
< in whicl l of t ) 
] ist asleep And ) hove h ’ 
i hed, lightly bi vy in 
m I k of h oak, W i lon l ! 
Littl irl! of twelve Sh at where 
sh could peer « ilv down on her 
small sleeping sister, vet high enough 
to be completely hidden from casual 
\ Ww She w thin voun ter, with 


short, curling hair of a dusty yell 
The curly hair did not hide the fin 
square head, a noble head for so smiull 
a girl, set well on the little square 
shoulder Her eves were blue and 
black lashed, her nose nondescript, 
her mouth large, her chin square and 
her little jaw line long and pro- 
nounced She wore a soiled sailor 
suit of blue galatea Caught in 
crotch of two opposite branches \ 

a doll almost as large as the sleeping 
child below It was a queer, old 
fashioned doll, with a huge china 
head, that displayed brilliant blac! 
hair and eyes blue as those of her 


little mistress. The doll wore a clum 
sily made sailor suit of blue cali 
which evidently had been washed 
cently, but not ironed It nec 
rv to meet the doll properly, for 
n intim e and important mer 
ber of the little irl’s family H 
name W Florence Dombey 


A battered red book lay in Flor . 
Dombey's lap Tt was called, With 
Clive in India. It was written | 
G. A. Henty and told of the marv 
ous nd hair-breadth adventures { 
an English lad in an Indian campaign 

Florence Dombey’s attention, how- 
ever, was not on the book It was 
riveted, hectically, on her mistress, 
who with her tongue caught between 
her lips was deftly whittling a cigar 
box cover into doll furniture, of a 
scale so tiny that even had Florence 
Dombey had a doll of her own it 
could not have hoped to use the fur- 
niture . 

It was very quiet in the oak tree. 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating tale of the middle west 


By Honore Willsie 


The littl furniture maker spoke “My father’s got plenty of money,’ 
{tly to Florence Dombey occasional- she began fiercely. 
Iv. but otherwise crickets and locusts terrupted. 
pritty—Baby love—” 


mude the only sounds on the summer “Baby love 
Suddenly she closed the _ knife 
lurply. “Darn it! I've cut myself 
gain,” she said. She dropped the 


hands toward the red balloon. 


Lydia. 


Here the baby in- tentions to Florence Dombey 


she held out two beseeching dimpled 


“Patience, you can’t have it,” cried 


“It—it'll make your tummy 


’ finally grew impatient of Lydia's at 
“Baby eat now,” she cried With 
stamp of her small foot. eek 

Lydia laughed. She ran up the 
steps, took the baby’s hand and led 
her through the entry into a squar 
little room, evidently the parlor of the 


knife down the neck of her blouse ache. I'll buy you one when you're home. It was dusty and disorderjy 


ind began to suck her finger. “Here, ojqder.” 


The center table of fine old mahogany 


let me have Henty, Florence Dombey. The black-eyed child, holding the Ws littered with pipes and newspa. 


Don’t try to pig it, all the time. You 
know I don't get hardly any time to 
read.” 

The furniture and the remains of 
the cigar box cover followed the knife 
into her blouse and she opened the 
book. But before she had begun to 
read there was a sleepy little call 
from below 

“Yes, baby!” called the child. 
“Here Lydia, up in the tree! Watch 
See me come down. Here Palloon.”’ 


suddenly 


red balloon, 


held it out to the owner. 


me, dearie! 
come Florence Dombey first.” 


With some difliculty the book fol- beast, Lydia!" cried Margery. 
lowed the Knife and the furniture into snatched the string and tied it about 
the blouse Florence Dombey, being the baby’s wrist. “You know 
hastily inverted, showed a length of can’t buy her one and you know she'll 
| 


dl she come baby! Catch much as you do.” 
now for Lydia.” Lydia looked from the cherub in the 
The baby below,«®a tiny plump perambulator, crowing 
re of Lydia, sat up with a gurgle over the red bubble that tugged 
of dé ht and held up her arms as _ her wrist, to the defiant Margery. 
Florence Dombey, dangling unhappily, “I'll let her have it, Margery,” 


upside down, on the end of the mar- said reluctantly. “I'll make you 


lin cord, was lowered carefully into doll’s high chair.” 
the perambulator. T S . 

» Suppe 
And here I come, he pper 


“All right,”” said Margery, 


Watch me, 


With a swing light and agile as a 
yung monkey, Lydia let herself 


‘ Lydia ran the perambulator 
down, landing with a spring of which the 


board 


an robat might have boasted, beside Mmacadamized and bordered 
the perambulator thrifty maple trees. Back of 
“There, sweetness!""—kissing the maple trees were frame houses, 
baby “first we'll fix Florence Dom- cheap and stupid construction. 
bey, then we'll start for home.” fore one of these Lydia paused. 
rence, home wiv baby.” was a dingy brown house, of the type 
aati it's getting near supper time.” Known as “story and a half.” 


Lydia tucked the still hectically star- WS a dormer window at the top and 
a bow window in the ground floor and 


ing doll in beside her small sister, 
turned the perambulator around and 
ran ‘t along one of the little paths to 
the sidewalk. She hoisted it to the 
idewalk with some pufling and sev- 
eral “darn its,” then started toward 
the block of houses, north of the pas- 
ture “Supper,” 

At the crossing she meta small girl ing her arms. 
of her own age, who carried a toy 
balloor and a popcorn ball. 


a tiny entry porch at the front. 


through and up to the porch. 


you in for your supper”’ 


surprising ease. 


per tly lovely circus!” for the little mother of 12. 
“Wts it?” said Lydia, with an in- 


different voice that something in her Florence Dombey in her place 
eve denied “Well, T had to perambulator Her resemblance 

take re of little Patience!” Lydia was marked. The same 

. ! hrilled the little girl, “old gold hair though lighter, the square 
Lizzie would have done that! Ithink little shoulders, and fine set of the 
your f er’s mean not to give you head. The red balloon tugging 

he mon : wrist, her soiled little white 

Lvd red cheeks went still redder. blowing in } summer breez 














* Eat! Eat!’’ Insisted the Squaw, a Certain Ferocity in Her Manner 


kissed 


“We're no cheerity charities, 
gery,”’ she said. “I'll get Patience a 


‘You're an awful liar and a cruel seen 
_— 


t marlin cord wrapped about her cry herself sick for one, now 
seen mine, and I guess I love her as 


ecstatically 


chalantly. “Face tag! So long 


walk, The street 


Lydia opened the gate in the picket 
fence and tugged the perambulator 


“There, baby mine, shall Lydia take 
cooed little Patience, lift- 


Lydia lifted her to the porch with 
The little two-year- 
“Hello, Lydia!” she cried. “It was old should have been no light weight 
r She stood 
on the porch watching Lydia arrange 





little Pers. A patent rocker was doing duty 
Patience, who was the pet of all the @S 2 Clothes rack for hats and Coats 
children in the neighborhood, and put \ ’ 
the string of her balloon into the dim- timguishable under a clutter of dojlys 
pled hand. “I had the cireus—you furniture. The sunset glow pouring 
can have the balloon,” she said. . 

Lydia jerked the string away and ust on the faded red Brussels ‘arpet, 


A mahogany desk was almost indis. 


through the window disclosed rolls of 


Lydia disgorged the contents of her 
blouse upon the desk, then followed 
little Patience into the next room 
This was larger than the first and was 
evidently the dining room and sitting 
A huge old mahogony table 
and sideboard, ill-kept and dusty 
filed the bow window end of the 
room. Opposite the sideboard was a 
couch, draped with a red and green 
chenille spread. The floor was overed 
with oil cloth. 

A short, stout old woman was 
ting the table. She had iron a 
hair. Her face was a broad wreat 
of wrinkles, surrounding bespectacled 
black eyes and a thin mouth that 
never quite concealed a very white and 
handsome set of false teeth. 

“See! Liz! See!” cried little 
Patience, pattering up to the ol 
woman with the tugging balloon 

“Ain’t that grand!” said Lizzie. 
Where'd you git the money, Lydia? 
Baby’s milk’s in the tin cup on the 
kitchen table. Your father’s home, 
You'd better fry the steak. He com. 
plains so about it when I do it. 

Lydia left the baby clinging to Liz. 
zie’s skirts and went on into the 
kitchen. Her father was washing his 
hands at the sink. : 

“Hello, Dad!” she said. The child 
had a peculiar thread of richness in 
her voice when she spoke to little 
Patience and it was apparent again 
as she greeted the man at the sink, 
He turned toward her. 





“Well, young woman, it’s about 
time you got home,” he said. “Baby 
all right?” 

Lydia nodded and turned toward 


the litter of dishes and paper parcels 
on the kitchen table. Amos Dudley 
at this time was about 40 years old— 
a thin man of medium weight, his 
brown hair already gray at the tem- 
ples. Lydia evidently got from him 
the blue of her eyes and the white of 
her teeth. He began to peel off a 
pair of brown overalls. 

“What's for supper?” he asked. 

“Round steak,’ said Lydia. 

“lor heaven's sake, don't let Liz 
touch it.” 


“I won't,” said the child, piling up 


dishes deftly. “I'm going to give 
baby her cup of milk, and then !'ll fix 


it in my patent way.” 

Amos nodded. “You’re a natural 
cook, like your mother.” He paused, 
one leg of his overalls off, disclosing 
his shiny black trousers. Lydia car- 
ried the cup of milk toward the din- 
ing room. From where he sat he 
could see her kneel before little 
Patience, and hold the cup, while 
baby drank thirstily. Little mote 
the sunset light danced on the two 
curly golden heads. He looked from 
the children toward the dusty kitchen 
table. 

“What a hell of a mess Liz does 
keep going,” he muttered. “Patience 





would break her heart, if she knew. 
Oh! Patience, Patience!—” 

Lydia came back with the ipty 
cup “Now for the steak, she es 
claimed. “Gosh, what a fire 

She attacked the greasy stove with 
enthusiasm and in a= short time 4 
savory smell of steak filled thé use. 


Amos went into the dining roo! 
sat in a rocking chair 
Patience and the balloon in 
Old Lizzie hummed as_ she 
setting the table, and Lydia w 
as she seasoned the potatoes 
had set to frying. ~ 

“Where’d she get the bailoon. 
asked Amos as Lydia brought in ! 
platter of meat. 

“Margery gave it to her,” answered 
the child. “Supper’s ready.” 





“Got it at the circus, I suppose. I 
wish I could ’a’ let you go, Lydia. ~ 
at a dollar and a half a diy, 


swan I—”" F 
“I didn’t want. to go,” reture’s 
Lydia, sitting the baby in her hig 


chair. “I'm getting too big for 
circuses.” 
“To big for a circus!” Her father 
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“ll take her up to bed now and Ant h 
ike yours, Lydia, John Levine will 
be over tonight. Get some of the 
mess dug Out of the parlor, will you, 
Lizzie?” 

“Sure,” said Lizzie, good-naturedly. 
Lydia . opposite her father and 


poured tea. The ancient maid of all 
work sat beside Patience and dis- 
pensed the currant sauce and the 
cake. 


The baby was half asleep before the 
meal was ended. “She. didn’t finish 
her nap this afternoon,” said Lydia. 
“J]] take her up to bed now and finish 
my cake afterward.” 

She tugged the baby out of the high 
chair that was becoming too close a 
fit and toiled with her up the narrow 
= that led from the entry. 

1e little sisters slept together in a 


scat -cclinnagnd bedroom. Here again 
wa dust and disorder, the floor 
covered with clothing and toys, the 
bed unmade, the old-fashioned ma- 


hogany bureau piled high with books, 
prushes, and soiled teacups that had 
held the baby’s milk. 

There was still light enough to see 
by. Lydia stood Patience on the bed 


and got her into her nightdress after 
gentiy persuading the baby to let her 
fasten the balloon to the foot of the 
bed. Then she carried her to the lit- 
tle rocker by the window and with a 
look that was the very essence of 
motherhood began to rock the two- 
year-old to sleep. Presently there 
loated down to Amos, smoking his 


pipe on the front step, Lydia’s child- 
ish, throaty contralto: 
*T reached the land of corn and wine 
h all its riches surely mins 
» reached that beauteous shining 
shore, 
heaven, my home, for ever more.” 


A le pause, during which crickets 
s ed, then, in a softer voice: 
“Blow him —s tome. 
le my tle one, while my pretty 
ne slee on 
A her pause—and still more softly: 
“y\ athe me no gaudy chaplet; 


ce it from simple flowers 
eked from the lowly valley 
tr the summer showers.” 
he coolness of the August wind 
to ed Amos's face, “Oh! Patience, 
} ence—” he murmured. 

Lydia sat for a moment or two with 
the sleeping baby in her arms, look- 
- down on her with a curious gen- 
le intentness. Then she rose care- 
fully, and as carefully deposited little 
P nee on the bed. This done, she 
untied the balloon and carried it out 
with her to the little landing. There 
was a window here into which the 
Ausust moon was beginning to shine. 
Lydia sat down with the balloon and 
feli of it carefully. 

“Aren't balloons the most wonder- 
ful things, almost as wonderful as 
bubbles,” she murmured. “I love the 
smell of them. Think what they can 


do, how they can float, better than 
birds! How you want to squeeze 
them, but you don’t dast! I'd rather 
have gone to the circus than to 
heaven.” 

In a moment she heard steps and 
greetings and her father leading his 
friend into the house. Then she 
sl d down the stairs and into the 
ni A dozen times she ran up and 


the balloon like a fet- 
tered bird tugging at her wrist. 

“LT love it as much as little Patience 
does,’ she murmured. “Oh, I wish it 
Ww mine.” 


down the yard, 


inally, she ran out of the gate and 
up the street to the one fine house of 
w h the street boasted. She stole 
up to the door and fastened the 
st gS of the balloon to the door bell, 
& he bell a jerk and fled. 


fe ran down the street, a boy, 





k ng against the gate-post next her 
0 cried, “What's the rush, Lydia?” 
h, hello, Kent. Did you like the 
Ci! ”” 
The best ever! You should have 
taken that ticket I wanted you to. 


Didn't cost me anything but carrying 
Water to the elephants.” 

“I can’t take anything I don't pay 
for. I promised mother. You know 
how it is, Kent.’ 

“IT guess your mother 

you'd miss lots of good times, all 
right— Now, don’t fly off the handle 
—look, I got a trick. I’ve rubbed my 


fixed it so 


baseball with match heads, so’s I can 
Play catch at night. Try it?’ 

“Gosh, isn’t that wonderful!” ex- 
Claimed Lydia. The boy, who was a 


litle taller than Lydia, led the way to 
open space between his home and 
ia’s. Then he spun Lydia a brisk 






*"s like a shooting star,” she cried, 
Spinning back a quick overhand shot, 
7 fl n.. makes your hands smell like 
any ing. 
gain, ¥ called her father from the 
bow window, “it’s time to come in.’ 

All right!” Then aside to Kent, 
“l'l] wait till he calls me twice more, 


—_ Keep them coming.’ 

Lydia!”’ 

“Yes, Dad. Not so hard, Kent. 
Don’t throw curves, just because I 
can’t.” 


“Lydia! I shan’t call again.”’ 

“Coming, Dadd! Good-night, 
Face tag!” 

“Face tag yourself smarty. Maybe 


Kent. 


ked at he¥ with understandine éyes. 


fl be over, tomorrow, if I ain’t got 
anything better to do.”’ 

Lydia sauntered siowly up to the 
kitchen steps. “Well, L haven’t any- 


thing pleasant at all to look forward 
to now,” she thought. “The circus 
Parade is over and I’ve returned the 
balloon. Gee, yes, there is too! I 
didn’t eat my cake yet!” 

She turned up the lamp in the 
kitchen and foraged in the cake box 
bringing out the cake Lizzie had 
saved for her. With this in her hand 
size entered the dining room. An ex- 
traordinarily long, thin man was 
stretched out in one arm chair, Amos 
in the other. 

“You ought to sit in the parlor, 
Dad,” said Lydia, reproachfully. 

“It’s too stuffy,’’ said Amos. 

“Oh, hello, young Lydia!’’ said 
tall man. “Come here and let 
look at you.” 

Levine drew the child to his knee. 
She looked with a clear, affectionate 
gaze on his thin, smooth-shaven face, 
and into his tired black eyes. 

“Why do you always say 
Lydia?” asked the child. 

“That’s what I want to know, too,” 
agreed Amos. 

“Because, by heck! 
to be such an old lady.” 


the 
me 


‘young’ 


she’s so young 
He smoothed 


the short, curly hair with a gesture 
that was indescribably gentle. “I tell 
you what, young Lydia, if you were 


ten years older and I were ten years 
younger—” 

L ydi: u leaned 
took a large bite 
take me traveling, 
Levine?” she said, 

“You bet I would, 
have your heart's desire, 
that might be. If anyone 
you do, young Lydia.” 

Amos nodded and Lydia-looked at 
hem both with a_ sort of puzzled 
content as she munched her cake. 


his knee and 

of cake. “You'd 
would’nt you, Mr 
comfortably. 

and you should 
whatever 

deserves it 


against 


“T brought a newly illustrated rig A 
of Tom Sawyer for you to see, Lydi 
said Levine. “Keep it as long as you 
want to. It’s over on the couch 
there.” 

Lydia threw herself headlong on 
the book and the two men returned 
to the conversation she had inter- 
rupted. 

‘My loan from Marshall comes due 
in January,” said Amos. “My lord, 


I’ve got to do something.” 

“What meade you get so 
asked Levine. 

“A thousand dollars? 
the time, I sorta lumped all my out- 
standing debts with the doctor’s bill 
and funeral expenses and borrowed 
enough to cover.” 

“He’s a skin, Marshall is. Why 
does he live on this street except to 
save money?” 

Lydia looked up from Tom Sawyer. 
There were two little lines of worry 
between her eyes and the little sick 
sense in the pit of her stomach that 
always came when she heard money 
matters discussed. Her earliest recol- 
lection was of her mother frantically 
striving to devise some method of 
meeting their latest loan. 

“I'd like to get enough ahead to 
buy a little farm. All my folks were 
farmers back in New Hampshire and 
I was a fool ever to have quit it. It 


much 


T told you at 


looked like a mechanic could eat a 
farmer up, though, when I was a 
young fellow. Now a little farm 
looks good enough to me. But ona 
dollar and a half a day, I swan—” 
Amos sighed. 
Moving Plans 

“Land’s high around here,” said 

Levine. “I understand Marshall sold 


Eagle farm for a hundred dollars an 
acre. Takes a sharp farmer to make 
interest on a hundred an acre. Lord 


—when you think of the land om the 
reservation twenty miles from here, 
just yelling for men to farm it and 
nothing but a bunch of dirty Indians 
to take advantage of it.” 

“Look here, John,” said Amos with 
sudden energy. ‘It’s time that bunch 
of Indians moved on and gave white 
men a chance. J ouldn’t say a 
word if they farmed the land, but 
such a lazy, lousy outfit!” 

“There are more than you feel that 
way, Amos,” replied Levine. “But it 
would take an act of congress to do 
anything.” 

“Well, why not an act of congress, 
then? What’s that bunch we sent 


9 


down to Washington doing? 

“Poor brutes of Indians,” said John 
Levine, refilling his pipe. “I get ugly 
about the reservation, yet I realize 
they’ve got first right to the land.” 

“The man that can make best use 
of the land’s got first right to it,” 
insisted Amos. “That’s what my an- 
cestors believed two hundred and 
fifty yvears ago when they settled in 
New Hampshire and put loopholes 
under the eaves of their houses. Our 
farmhouse had loopholes like that. 
Snow used to sift in through ’em on 
my bed when I was a kid.” 

Lydia, lying on her stomach on the 


couch, turning the leaves of Tom 
Sawyer, looked up with sudden _in- 
terest. 

Daddy, let’s go back there to live. 


I’d love to live in a house with loop- 
holes.” 
The two men laughed. “You should 
have been a boy, Lydia,” said Amos. 
“A boy,” sniffed Levine, “and who’d 
have mothered little Patience if she’d 
been a boy?” 


“That's right—yet, look at that lit- 
ter on the desk in the parlor.” 

Both the men smiled while Lydia 
blushed. 


“What are you going to do with 


that doil furniture, Lydia?’ asked 
John Levine. 

“I'm going to make a dollhouse 
for little Patience, for Christmas.” 


Lydia gave an uncomfortable wriggle. 
“Don’t talk about me so much.” 
“You’re working a long way ahead,” 
commented Amos. “That was your 
mother’s trait. I wish I'd had it. 
Though how I could look ahead on a 


dollar and a half a day—Lydia, it’s 
bedtime.” 

Lydia rose reluctantly, her book 
under her arm. 

“Don't read upstairs, child,” Amos 
went on; “go to bed and to sleep, 
directly.” 

Lydia looked around for a safe 


place for the book and finally climbed 
up on a chair and laid it on the top 
shelf of the sideboard. Then she 
came back to her father’s side and 
lifted her face for her good night kiss. 

“Good night, my child,’ said Amos. 

“How about me,” asked Levine. 
“Haven't you one to spare for a lone- 
ly bachelor?” 

He pulled Lydia 
her gently on the 


to him and kissed 
cheek. “If vou 
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SUMMER 
* 
L. M. Thornton 


Glare of a blue and a cloudless sky, 
Heat of a torrid sun, 
Ay but the barley loves you well 
And the wheat and the rye begin to swell 
As your destined work is done. 
And the harvest grows for the reaper’s hand 
Eastward and westward throughout the land. 


Patter of rain and lightening flash 
And dingles that leaping flow, 
But the thirsty soil was in need of this 

Lest full fruition the gardens miss; 
And the month is better so. 
Harvest of fruit for the world to eat, 
Harvest of corn and golden wheat. 


Sunshine and storm and fanning wind 
And each has its work and way, 
For the bin is waiting an ample store 
And the cellar must have its stock and more 
If we feed the world today. 
And the harvest song is a patriot’s song 
For it cheers the weak and it girds the strong. 














were ten years older and I were ten 


years younger—” 


“Then we'd travel,” said the child, 
With a happy giggle as she ran out 
of the room. 

There was silence for a moment, 
then John Levine said, “Too bad old 


a slob.” 


replied 


Lizzie is such 


“I know it,’’ Amos, “but she 


gets no wages; just staved on afte 
nursing my wife. I can't fford to 
Pay for decent help. And, after all, 
she does the rongh work, and she’s 
honest and fond of the children.” 

“Still Lydia ought to 1 e a better 
chance. I wish you'd let me—” he 
hesitated. 

“Let you what?” asked Amos. 

“Nothing. She’d better w ork out 


She'll be getting 


the house as 


things her own way. 
to notice things around 
she grows older.”’ 

“It is the devil’s own here 
admitted Amos. “I’m going to move 
next month. This place has got oa 
my nerves.” 

“No, Daddy, no!” exclaimed Lydia. 

Both men started as the little girl 
appeared in the kitchen door. “a 
came down to put Florence Dombey 
to bed,” she explained. “Oh, Daddy, 
don’t let’s move again! Why, we've 
only been here two years.’” 

“T’ve got to get into a place where 
IT can have a garden,” insisted Amos 
“If we go further out of town we can 
get more land for less rent.” 


mess 


“Oh, I don’t want to move.” wailed 
Lydia. “Seems to me we've always 
been moving. Last time you _ said 


’twas because you couldn't bear to 
stay in the house where mother died. 
I don’t see what excuse you've got 
this time.” 
“Lydia, go to bed!” cried Amos 
Lydia retreated hastily into the 
kitchen and in a moment they heard 


her footsteps on the back stairs. 

“Tt’s a good idea to have a garden,” 
said John Levine. “TI tell you, take 
that cottage of mine out near the 
lake. I'll let you have it for what 
you pay for this. It'll be empty the 
first of September.”’ 

“T’ll go you,” said Amos. 
pretty a place as I know of.” 


“It’s as 
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Again silence fell. Then Amos said, 
“John, why don’t you go to congress? 
Not today, or tomorrow, but maybe 
four or five years from now’” 

Levine looked at Amos curiously. 
The two men were about the same 
age. Levine’s brown face had a for- 
eign look about it, the gift of a Cana- 
dian French grandfather. Amos was 
typically Yankee, with the slightly 
aquiline nose, the high forehead and 
the thin hair, usually associated with 
portraits of Daniel Webster: 

“Nice question for one poor man to 


put to another,’’ said Levine, with a 
short laugh. 
“No reason you should always be 


There’s rich 
here, 


poor,” replied Amos. 
land lying twenty miles north of 
owned by nothing but Indians. 


Levine scratched his head. 


“You could run for sheriff,” said 
Amos, “‘as a starter. You’re an Elk.” 

“By heck!"’ exploded John Levine. 
“T’ll try for it. No reason why a real 
estate man shouldn't go into politics 
as well as some of the shyster lawyers 
you and I know, huh, Amos’” 

Upstairs, Lydia stood in a path of 


moonlight pulling oft her clothes 














slowly and stifling her sobs for the 
sake of the little figure in the bed. 
Having jerked herself into her night- 
dress she knelt by the bedside. 

“OQ God,” she prayed in a whisper, 
“don't let there be any more deaths 
in our family and help me to bring 
little Patience up right.” This was 
her regular formula. Tonight he 
added a plea and a threat. ‘And O 
God, don't let us move again Seems 
though 1 can't stand being jerked 
around so much. If you do, God, I 
don’t know what I'll say to yo 
Amen.” 

Softly as a shadow he crept in be- 

le her baby sister and the moonlight 

edged ero the room ind 
: lon Tine on the two 
motion i hildhood’s 
mbe 
The Heroic Day 

Jittle Patience had _ forgotten he 
red balloon overnight Lyd had 
known that she would Nevertheless, 

1e feelin that omethins vas 
to the baby she decided to turn 
iturday into an extra season of 
for her little charge. 
you care, Dad,” asked Lydia. 
at akfast, ‘if baby and I have 
lunch over at the lake shore?” 

“Not if you're careful,” answered 
Amos. “By the way,” he added, “that 

re of John Levine's is right on 
1ore,”” Ile spoke with studied 

sness. Lydia had a passion for 
Vater, 

She stared at him now, with the 
curiously pellucid gaze that belongs 
to some blue-eyed children, and Amos 
had a vague sense of discomfort, as 
if, somehow, he were not playing the 
game quite fairly. He dug into his 
coat pocket and brought up a hand- 
ful of tobacco from which he disin- 
terred two pennies. 

“Here,” he said, “one for each of 
you. Don't be late for supper, 
chickens.” 

He kissed the two children, picked 
up his dinner pail and was off. Lydia, 
her red cheeks redder than usual, 
smiled at Lizzie, as she dropped the 
pennies into the pocket of her blouse 
and stuffed a gray and frowsy little 
ha ndk¢ rchief on top of them. 

“Isn't h the best old Daddy!" she 
exclaimed. 

“Sure,” said Lizzie absentmindedly, 
as she poured out her third cup of 
coffee. “Lydia, that dress of yours 
is real dirty. You get into something 
else and I'll wash it out today.’ 

“T haven’t got much of anything 
else to get into, hav I, Lizzie ?— 
except my Sunday dress.’ 

“You are dreadful short of clothes, 
child, what with the way yo yw 
and the way you climb trees I'm 
trying to save enough out of tne 
grocery money to get you a couple 
more of them galatea dress for 
when school opens, but land your 
poor mother w: ich a hand with 
the nec dle, y you used to look a perfect 
picture. “There,” warned by the sud- 
den droop of Lydia's mouth, “T tell 
you, you'll be in and out of the water 
all day, anyhow. Both of you get 
into the bathing suits your Aunt 
IKmily sent vou. They're woo! and 
it’s going to be a dreadful hot day.” 

“Jefful hot day,” said little 
Patience, gulping the last of her oat- 
meal. 

‘All right,’’ answered Lydia, sobere 
ly. “Wouldn’t you think Aunt Emily 
would haye had more sense than to 
send all those grown-up clothes? Who 
did she think’s going to make ‘em 
over, now?” 

“TI don’t know, child. The poor 
thing is dead now, anyhow. Folks is 
always thoughtless about charitv. Why 
I wasn't taught to sew, I don’t know. 
Anyhow, the bathing suits she got 
special for you two 

“You bet your life, I'm going to 
learn how to sew,” said Lydia, rising 
to untie the baby’s bib. ‘“‘I’m prac-~ 
ticing on Florence Dombey. Mother 
had taught me straight searas and 


had just begun me on over and over 
and thd 
baby, softly. 

Lizzie put out a plump, toil-scarred 
hand and drew Lydia to her. “‘There, 
dearie! Think about other things, 


over,” repeated 
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What shall poor old Liz x you for 
lunch 

The child rubbed her bright check 
against the old woman’s faded one. 
“You are a solid comfort to me, Liz- 
zic,”’ she said with a sigh. Then after 
a moment he exclaimed eagerly, 
“Oh, Lizzie, do you think we could 
have a deviled egg? Is it too expen- 
sive ?”’ 

“You shall have a deviled egg if 
I have to steal it But maybe you 
might dust up the parlor a bit while 
I get things ready.” 

Lydia established little Patience on 
the dining-room floor with a linen 
picture book, brought in a broom 
and dustpan from the kitchen and 
began furiously to sweep the parlor. 
When the dust cleared somewhat she 
emerged with the dustpan heaped 
with sweepings and the corners of 
the room still untouched. She hung 
the coats and hats in the entry and 
rubbed off the top of the table with 
her winter Tam oo Shanter, from 
which the moths tlew a he worked 
She gazed thoughtfully at the litter 
on the desk nd decided against 
touching it Then with ua sense of 
duty well done, she lifted little Pa- 
tience and irried her up into the 
little bedroom 

The bathing suits were pretty blue 
woolen things, and when the two pre 
sented themselves to Lizzie in the 
kitchen the old voman exclaimed, 
“Well, if ever I seen two fairies!’ 

“A thin one ind 1 fat one,” 
ehuckled Lydia. “Push the baby ir- 
riage iown over the teps for me, 
Lizzie, and I'll prepare tor our long, 
hard ovagre. 

Patience wa established in her 
rerambulator with her linen picture 
bool Florence Dombey wa ettled 
at her feet with Men of Iron rhe 
b of cigar box and the knife packed 
in a pasteboard box were tied to one 
edge of the carriage. Patience’s milk, 
packed in a tin pail of ice, was laid 
mm top of Me Iron The paper 
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No 8923—Slips Over 


the 
the 


bag ofr lunch dangled from 
handle-bar and Lydia announced 
preparations completé 

The way to the lake shore led un- 
der the maple trees for several blocks. 
Then the board walk turned abruptly 


to cross a marsh, high-grown now 
with ripening cat-tails Having safely 
ero d the marsh, the walk ended 
in a grass-grown path. Lydia trundled 
tl heavy perambulator with some 
ditheulty along the pat! 
‘A life on the ocean wave— 
she panted “You ur etting fat, 
babys 
‘A home on the rolling deep 
Where the scattered waters rave 
And the winds their revels keep.’ 
Darn it, | wish I had a bicycle!” 
Ahoy there! Hard aport with your 
helm, mate!" came a shout from be- 
hind her. A boy in a brig red bath- 
ing suit jumped off a bicycle, 
“Hello, Kent!” said Lydia 
“Hello, yourself!" returned Kent. 
“Wait and I'll hitch to the front axle.” 
He untied a stout cord from his 
handle-bars and proceeded to fasten 
it from his saddle post to the per- 
ambulator Lydia watched him with 
a glowing face She was devoted to 
Kent, although they quarreled a 
great deal He was a handsome boy, 
two vears Lydia's senior; not tall for 
hi years but already broad ind 
sturdy, with crinkly black hair and 
clear, black-lashed brown eyes. Fis 
face was round and ruddy under its 
summer tan His lips were full and 
strong in aggressive, jolly boy, with 
a quick temper and a generous heart. 
He and Lydia had been friends since 
kindergarten days 
The path, after a few moments, 
shifted to the lake shore. The water 
there lapped quietly on 1 sandy 
beach, deep shaded by willows. Kent 


dismounted. 
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7115—One- Piece 


No 


“Discharge your 

“Don't be Oo bossy,” 
‘This my party.” 

“All right, then I 
you.” 

“Nobody asked you to, smarty. I 
was going to give you my deviled egg 
for lunch.’ 


Rompers 


cried. 
Lydi 


ecargo!”’ he 
said 
with 


won't play 


‘Gosh,” said Kent, “did you bring 
your lunch? Say, I guess I'll go home 

nd get mother to give me some. But 
let's play pirates, first.” . 

“All right! I choose to be chief 
first,” agreed Lydia. 

“And I'm the cannibal and baby’s 
the stolen princess,” said Kent. 

The three children plunged into 
the game which is the common prop- 
erty of childhood. Foma time, bloody 
captures, savage orgies, escape, pur- 
suit, looting of grea’ ships and burial 
of treasure, transformed the quiet 
hore to a theater of high crime. At 
last, as the August noon waxed high, 
nd the hostage princess fell fast 


the 


leep in her perambulator cave, 

innibal, who had shifted to cap- 

ired duke, bowed before the pirate. 

Sir,” he said in a deep voice, “I 

bethought myself of still fur- 
ther treasure which if you will allow 
me to go after in my trusty boat, I 
will get and bring to you—if you will 
illow me to say farewell at that time 
to my wife and babes.” 

‘Go, duk¢ but return ere sun- 
down.” The pirate made a magnifi- 
cent gesture toward the bicycle, “and, 
say Kent, bring plenty to fill yourself 
up, for 'm awful hungry and I'll need 
all we've got.” 

As Kent shot out of sight, Lydia 
turned to arrange the mosquito bar 
over little Patience, then she stood 
looking out over the lake. The morn- 
ing wind had died and the water lay 
as motionless and perfect a blue as 
the sky above. Faint and far down 
the curving shore the white dome of 
the Capitol building rose above soft 
billows of green tree tops. Up the 
shore, woods crowned the gentle 
slopes of the hills. Across the lake 
lay a dim-green shore-line of fields. 
Lydia gave a deep sigh. The beauty 


of the lake shore always stirred in her 
a wordless ecstasy. She waded slow- 
ly to her waist into the water, then 
turned gently on her back and floated 


with her eyes on the sky. Its depth 
ef color was no deeper nor more 
crystal clear than the depths of her 
own blue gaze. The tender brooding 
wonder of the lake was a part and 
parcel of her own little face, so tiny 
in the wide expanse of water. 


moments of drifting, 
side and began to 


After some 
he turned on her 


swim along the shore. She swam 
wit! power and a precision of 
stroke that a man twice her size 
would ive envied But it must be 
noted that she did not get out of eye 
and ear shot of the perambulator be- 
neath the willows; and she had not 
been swimming long before a curious 
agitation of the mosquito netting 
brought her ashore 

She wrung the water from her 
short skirt and was giving little Pa- 
tience her bread and milk, when 

returned with a paper bag. 


Kent 
“Ma was cross at 
her, but [I managed 
wieches and doughnuts. 
let's begin. Gee, there's 
Coming toward the 
seated in the sand by 
lator was a thin bent 
leaning on a stick 
Dirty old beggar,” 
f£inninge to devour his 
“Isn't awful!” 
Lydia. Begging Indians were no nov- 
elty to Lake City children, but this 
one was so old and thin that Lydia 
was horrified. Toothless, her black 
hair streaked with gray, her calico 
dress unspeakably dirty, her hands 
like birds’ claws clasping her stick, 
the squaw stopped in front of the 
children 
“Eat!” she 


me for pestering 
to get some sand- 
Come on, 

a squaw!” 
three children 
the perambu- 
old woman, 
said Kent, be- 

sandwiches. 
exclaimed 


she 


said, pointing to her 
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mouth, while her sunken black eyes 
were fixed on Kent's sandwiches. 
{To Be Continued.] 


For the Youngsters 


Children’s styles change as well as 
grown-ups. Whether making need 
new cloth or making over an old gar- 
ment, use a new, smart pattern and | 
the results will be more satisfactory. 

No 7145—Child’s Rompcrs 

This is a one-piece garment as the 
small illustration plainly shows, The 
neck is round, with band trimming, 
the sleeves short and the closing of 
the garment isin the back. A narrow 
belt marks the waistline. This gar- 
ment can be made of gingham, linen, 
Indian Head, romper cloth and Gala- 
tea. The rompers pattern, No 7145, is 
cut in sizes, 1, 8 and 5 years. Medium 
size requires 15% yards of 36 or 44- 
inch material. 

No 8923—Novel and Pretty 






destroy- 
ing drudgery of ironing 
day. You can do your 
—- in cool comfort & 
away from hot stove eas- 

ier, better and in one- 
third to one-half less time . - 
rr - is Somes — out 5 

of date stove heated irons 7 YP 
if you use the new im- ws Mets = 
proved American Self Heating Flat fron, 


It’s the simplest and handiest iron for you, 
Always ready, lighted in a jiffy, sizzling hot 
in two minutes. Regulates 
to any desired temperature, 
Won't stick or soll clothes 
No smoke or odor. Polished 
nickel finish. Absolutely safe, 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the Amertcan or write for 
dllustrated ctreular. 
























Quite out of the ordinary is this ex- meet Machiee Ce, 
clusive design for a little girl’s dress, , 193 Clark St., 
No 8923. The dress slips on over the wy Albert Lea, Minn 











head, and the front and back of the 
waist are cut in one with the pieces 
which form the sides of the skirt. 


Therefore there is no waistline at the 
sides, but only for a short distance 
across the front and back, where the 
gathered skirt sections are joined. The 
narrow sash is joined at each side of 
the skirt section at the back, brought 
around to the front, and tied loosely. | 
The V-neck is finished with a small | 
sailor collar. The girls’ one-piece dress 
pattern, No 8923, is cut in 4 sizes, 6, §, 
10 and 12 years. The S-year size re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch, with 5% yard 
27-inch contrasting material. 
Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 


Order by number from our Pattern 


FACTORY -T0- RIDER 
- SAVES YOU MONEY 
Ew p Buy direct and save $10 to $2) on 
=> a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLEs 
Se) now come in 44 styles, colors and 
< bay sizes. Greatly improved; prices re- 
‘ uced. er reliable models {16,75 
J duced. Oth liabl ] 
| up. WE DELIVER FREE to youon 
& approval for 30 days free trial— 
‘4 actual riding test at our expense, 
Our big E catalog shows 
everything new in bicycles and 
sundries. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and 
supplies at half usual prices. 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires, 
or sundries until you get our 
wonderful new offers, low prices 
and liberal terms. A, postal 
brings everything. ‘ 














Ranger 


Department, care of this paper. Be | Eigsteg | MEAD Cycle Company 
sure to state size, | Motorbike Dept. B.76 Chicago 
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PERFECTION 


Practical Patriotism cu cogh, sTOvES 


The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
makes patriotism practical—it more 
than repays you in service for the coal 
you give to America’s needs. 

Use the New Perfection, for its long 
blue chimney gives you full, clean, 
smokeless cooking heat,—without a 
cent’s worth of fuel wasted. 

In 3,000,000 homesthe New Perfection 
is making housework easier, showing 
the way to cool clean kitchens and 
freedom from ash pan, coal hod drudg- 
ery—and saving money. 

Made in |, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes with 
or without cabinet top. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
Principal Offices 
Albany 


Boston 


iii 













Ask your dealer 
about the New 
Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater 
and New Perfec- 
tion Ovens. 


Use SO-CO-NY 
Kerosene — Every 
Drop Clean Heat 





New York 
Buffalo 
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Are You 
Looking 


Our Eaquevte s 
mbody 


For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 
snappy? 

For Three-Color Half Tone Process, re- 
producing all colors faithfully? 

For Zinc Etchings, one or more colors? 

For Designs and Illustrations for cata- 
logues and book covers, advertisements, 
fashions, machinery. 








Quality, Service, Price frtstimates 


PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub. Co.) 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Con Game 

Apparently there still remain in 
this enlightened world people who be- 
lieve that by taking an eight weeks’ 
correspondence course they can be 
magically transformed from dupes to 
detectives. The hook is baited with 
glowing promises of $300 per month 
with all expenses paid and a chance to 
travel over this and foreign countries 
and the course is usually sold for a 
short time only at a great reduction. 
All we can say is that a person who 
cannot see through this confidence 
game and refuse to be parted from 
his money, certainly has not the 
requisite amount of gray matter to 
ever hope to succeed as a detective. 


Be On Guard 


about jumping 
to be sold because owner is 
saventignes thoroughly and see 
article is really worth the price asked. 
Don’t let your sympathy run away 
with your common sense. Numerous 
incidents have come to our attention 
the war situation is being used 
to advantage by profiteers. In one in- 
stance a motorcycle was advertised 
cheaply because owner was drafted. 
We have heard of at least two people 
who have bought that particular mo- 
toreyele which, of course, simply 
merns that the dealer supplies anoth- 
er motorcycle to take place of one 
sold and lets the advertisement run 
continuously in the newspaper. 

No meaner class of people 
than those who seek to profit by the 
misfortunes of others, yet they are al- 
ways in evidence after any disaster. 
Witness the necessity of declaring 
martial law to prevent looting after 
Halifax disaster. Ve are also being 
warned that white slavers are carry- 
ing on their nefarious trade under 
pretense of seeking workers for Red 
Cross. Be continually on your guard 
and report anything that seems to you 
suspicious. If you do not know the 
name of the proper official bring the 
facts to the notice: of your postmaster, 
and he will do the rest. 


at bargains 
drafted. 
if the 


Go easy 


where 


exist 


Appreciative Words 
I have just received a check from 
Adams express company for $17.60 on 
of eggs. I wish to thank Orange 
Service Bureau for collecting 
Mather, Mt Vis- 


case 
Judd 
this for me.—[A. 8S. 
ion, N Y. 


I received my package today from 
Egyptian drug company of New York 
city all O K. Many thanks to Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for securing my 
goods. I will always bear tn mind a 
true friend like Orange Judd is hard 
to find—{[J. W. Dahmar, Franklin, 
W Va. 


Last week I received money orders 
for $12 from Acme trading company, 
Cleveland, O, and I sincerely thank 
you for your valuable assistance. It 
looks as if the money was lost by the 
postal service, but the Acme company 
has generously made refund to me 
and will try to trace the loss.—[Mary 
E. O’Brien, Johnsonville, N Y. 


One of the parties I asked you to 
Obtain a $16.51 adjustment from has 
just made settlement. Thank you very 
much for your services which brought 
me this adjustment.—[Albert J. Stiver, 
Tippecanoe City, O. 





the nation’s 6,500,000 
in- 


farmers should clear 8% on their 
vestments, as against 4% peace-time 
profit, after deducting wages and farm 
Management costs, it is asserted. In 
many cases the farmer will have a 
chance to double his former profits. 
The above statement appeared in a 
Metropolitan daily in a way that led 
Teaders to believe that the department 
of agriculture was authority for this 
absurd statement. In our effort to 
Put a stop to such misrepresentations, 
we submitted this to Sec Houston, and 
he writes that the department never 
authorized anything of the kind. 


Postal fraud order has been revoked 
against the following: Order No 553, 
dated July 28, 1917, forbidding deliv- 


During 1918 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; 
your address label from American 
showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by #4 
becoming a subscriber. 






(2) also inclose 





DORANANNUNNANAAABPS Pt ene 


SATISFACTION 


ery of mail and payment of money or- 
ders to the Majestic Squab company, 
and its oflicers and agents as such, at 
Adel, Ia, is hereby revoked. 


I have just received the two checks 


which pay in full the bill I filed 
against that party. I surely appreciate 
Orange Judd Service Bureau very 


much. We have taken American Agri- 
culturist for years.—[Mrs William G. 
Lewis, Alton, N! Y. 


I received check from the American 
express for eggs damaged in transit. 
Many thanks for what Orange Judd 
Service Bureau is doing for subscrib- 
ers. This is the first time I called on 
you, but it will not be the last time 
should I need it.—[Charles C. Mim- 
rich, Tower City, Pa. 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 

against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Our Special Crop 
Reports 
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HUCUNAAUONEAL A NUAINNEZ: 


Measuring the Crop Probabilities 


Supplementing the report printed in 


American <Agriculturist last week, 
crop details here appear as prepared 
by B. W. Snow, statistician Orange 


Judd crop reporting burear. 


Returns from our agents show an 
increase in the acreage of rye. The 
increase, however, is not uniform. 


a considerable de- 
while in other 


Some states show 
crease in acreage 
states there is a material increase 
due to the fact that rye is used large- 
ly in rotation for the purpose of 
cleaning up foul ground. The total 
acreage of rye is reported a3 
4,206,000 against 4,147,000 last 
year. The condition is reported as | 
89.7%. Taking the condition and acre. | 
age as. reported, past experience | 
would indicate a crop possibility this | 
year of* about 68,000,000 bushels as 
against a crop harvested last year of 
60,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition of 
rye and barley by states: 








RYE AND BARLEY, ACREAGE AND CONDITION 
Rye——__, — Barley——, 
Acres Condition Ac:es Condition 
147.000 95 95,000 95 
260,000 94 15,000 93 
1,000 67 7.000 68 
2 000 80 1,000 92 
14,000 96 8,000 94 
19,000 95 1,000 90 
27,000 94 4,000 89 
( 93 35,000 97 
v5 118,000 99 
2 oh 19,000 94 
54, 000 96 81,000 9T 
414,000 89 680.000 95 
402,000 Sg | 5 35.000 95 
2 000 ‘ z 94 
28,000 95 96 
77,000 846 79 
i 218,000 &4 g9 
1,124,000 v2 93 
380,000 OL 99 
2.000 og 20 
30.000 10 90 
8,000 95 7 
8.000 84 82 
12,000 vs 93, 93 
313,000 90 463,000 90 
Total ..... 4,206,000 80.7 9,081,000 90.3 


The acreage in barley shows an in- 
crease in all states of importance ex- 


cept North Dakota. The barley 
acreage for the whole country is 
reported at 9,081,000 acres, or 3.1% 


increase of that harvested last year. 
The condition of barley is above the 
average and is reported as 90.3. Upon 
the basis of past experience, the pres- 
ent report would indicate a possible 
barley crop this year of 233,000,000 
bushels against a total production last 
year of 209,000,000 bushels. 
Decreased Hay Acreage 


growth of the various grasses. West- 
ern promise is one of only moderate 
proportions, but if weather conditions 
are favorable for the harvesting, there 
is every reason to expect a production 
sufficient to meet all requirements. 


CONDITION OF WINTER WILEAT, JUNE 1 












Winter Acres Condition 
Cocecccvccccccece 440,000 8 
BPO ceccccccccccccvese 1,460,000 82 
ME ccc cccccccccccoce 901, 000 65 
,000 93 
pn ,000 97 
W VB cccccccccccccace 351,000 92 
BP seveccsccccsccceces 940, 000 7 
DP axemeeedsvcsequecaes 1,995,000 &8 
vi) 60 
94 
95 
70 
84 
94 
50, 82 
NOD cccccccccccccccsos & 750,000 82 
CAL ceccccccccesccccce 425,000 85 
FO ceccccsccccecceves 556.000 98 
WAM ccccccccccccecce 420,000 95 
GER ccceccscccccocece 2,600,000 80 
BEOMB ccccccconvecevese 682,000 84 
Other c.cccccccccccces 5.875,000 90 
Total ccccccccvccecs 36,257,000 86.6 
OATS ACREAGE AND CONDITION, JUNE 1 
Acres Condition 
BEY cccccccvcsccccsee 1,265,000 90 
PA cvcccccecccceceeses 1,214,000 90 
TWEE cccccccccccccccccs 1,280,000 62 
BME ccvcvacescooeseece 365,000 86 
WORM cccccccccsecsseve 299,000 95 
W VG cescccccccccceve 177,000 93 
Ey ccccceccsoccccecese 269,000 93 
Spenebeeenenseeeeens 1,803,000 97 
BG ccvcccescccccoces 1,554,000 97 
TMG ccccccccvcscsccece ory 00 “0 98 
q 100 
96 
95 
94 
93 
79 
90 
92 
99 
Cal 220,000 95 
410,000 89 
327,000 96 
, 198,000 81 
721,000 93 
434,000 $0 
,077,000 92.5 





Cutting Out Middleman 


H,. MANNING, HANCOCK COUNTY, O 


The farmers’ grain company at 
Conover, O, some time since declared 


This company has 
over three 
year a 20% 
at the end 


a dividend of 35%. 
been doing business for 
years. During its first 

dividend was declared and 


of the second year another dividend 
of 15% was divided among stockhold- 
ers, thus making $70 paid on every 
$100 invested for the three years the 
company had been in existence. 
Three years ago there were two 
privately owned elevators at Conover 


of one of them, upon 
gave the farmers 
The price asked 


and the owner 
deciding to sell out, 
first chance to buy. 
was $10,000. <A few influential farm- 
ers took up the proposition and in 
two weeks 100 shares were subscribed 
at $100 per share. Not more than five 


Shares were allowed any one pur- 
chaser and about 75 farmers. sub- 
seribed. The new company started 
business in September, 1914, and at 


once began to have a prosperous 
trade. The company does a good coal 
business, and handles tile, brick, salt, 


> 


flour, fence, fertilizer, binder twine, 
bran, middlings, carbide, lubricating 
oil, and, in fact, anything which the 


farmer needs. 

The elevator is 
is equipped with up-to-date 
ery so that grain may be handled 
quickly and easily. The manager and 
one of the employees are ex-carpen- 
ters, while the other is a mechanic, 
therefore they are able to do all their 
repair work, and make a saving for 
the company. Although there is a 
rival elevitor here having a good 
trade, and there are other elevators 
within a few miles, this elevator is 
doing a thriving business. 


large, but 
machin- 


not very 


Sage and Silly 

ntreduced in the New 
York legisluture which in substance 
Obligates the women of the state to 
serve the curfew law: as well as 
the youngsters playing on the street. 
The measure, which did not get very 
far, barred women from being found 


“ bill 


at theaters after 10pm. Where is 
the fool killer? 

The population of Argentina, &,000,- 
(WW, has doubled since 1895. It has 
10,000,000 acres under corn and ex- 
ports in a good vear 175,000,000 bus. 


American muskrats introduced a 
few years ago into Bohemia multiplied 


so rapidly as to be regarded great 
pests, and a bounty was offered for 
each muskrat head. Before the war 
muskrat skins sold at only 20 cents 
each, now S4 to $6 each. The peas- 
ants in southern Bohemia promise to 


rival the fur trappers of Canada. 


Good Pennsylvania Dairy Herd 


One of the first men in Blair county, 
Pa, to take up the breeding of pure- 
bred Holsteins was D. S. Snowberger, 


who has done much to further the in- 
terests of breeding ia that county. He 


has a herd of good producing cows 


which last year averaged S000 to 9000 
pounds. Some cows produced much 
more, but this last spring there were 


t number of young cows in the herd, 
some of which have just had the first 
calf. 

The owner believes it is more prof- 
itable to sell off the old cows than 
young ones. Cows that have had two 
or three calves bring much _ higher 
prices in proportion to their value 
than the younger Mr Snow- 
berger is now feeding a ration com- 
posed of oats, bran, silage, good oil 
meal, and is getting good results. He 


stock. 


is a member of the county Holstein 
assn. 

Much as the administration appre- 
ciates the interest in home canned and 
preserved goods, these may not be 
purchased or accepted as gifts for the 
army or navy. The army is not pro- 


viding cans to eanning clubs. 


















acre — it’s easy to become prosperous. 
wonderful crops of Oats, Barley and 
fully as profitable an industry as 
trition, are the onl 


301 E. Genesee St., . “ 


SSN W/Z —-_ 
mw, 5 = Za 


— that’s what thousands of appere 
say, who have gone from the U. S. 
settle on homeste:z 
ern Canada. 
dustrious worker to settle in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or 
——_ attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, prosperous 
omes for themselves by helping her raise immense wheat crops to feed the world, 


=You Can Get a Homestead of (60 Acres FREE 


or other lands at very low prices. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. 
te $30. per acre that will raise 20 to 45 bushels of $2. wheat to the 
a farmers also pow 
lax. 
in raising. The excellent grasses, full o ieee 
food required either for beef or dair: 
and churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 
particulars as to reduced railway rates to Supt. LInmigtation, Ottawa, Can., or to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Canadian Government Agent. 






Cah a: 
emef rosperous 





ids or buy land in West. 
Canada’s invitation to every in- 
Alberta is es- 







Mixed Farmin 









purposes, Good schools 
rite for literature and 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











The 
House of 
Taylor 


BROADWAY, 










The condition of all grass is fairly 
satisfactory except in portions of 


Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and Califor- | 


nia, where early spring drouth pre- 
vented full development, and early 





| HOTEL MARTINIQUE. 


32D STREET, - .- 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station | 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


| 157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath 


4 257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


NEW YORK | 


Shopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY 


| 
$3.00 PER DAY | 
| 
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Requisites in Buying a Tractor 
Fr. M. WHITE 

‘§-acre dairy farm. 
good many stones 
level. Farm labor shortage 
us so hard that we want to pur- 
small tractor We do not want 
more than $700 or $890.—[C, 
New York 


the 





but quite 
has hit 
chase a 
to pay 
Vincent, 
As far 
rned, I 
enough so 
ought to pay returns 
ment. Not every farmer 
ful with a tractor, as much of the 
depends upon the operator's 
mechanical ability. I do not in 
that it requires expert to a 
tractor, but it d require someone 
oO interested in 
will take the proper « 
follow directions 

of the machines 
the present tir 

rht-weight type I 
I should 
two ! 
ize 
im outrt € 
pin attachment 
I ement o tl t 
tony land in « e you 


haevyv tone 


of farm 
your 

the 
the 

will 


is con- 
place is 
tractor 
invest- 


is $izZe 
that 
that 


on 


«r think 


lurge 


be suc- 
Ces 
success 
Iné 
in run 
oes 

ind 
of it 


machinery 
“are 


wl is 
who 
ind 

Most 
ket at 
the li 


midit 


on the mar- 
known 
nder your 
tractor 
be 


are as 


ons ine a 
ee plows would 
would 
with a 
other 
when plowing in 
hould hit a 
will be done 


o buy. You have 
juipped 


or some 


no d 
plow, 
Most f 
erload 
not re 
work Vv 
mech 
farmers ¢ 


of 
do 
the 
of 


some 


rmers 1 ke the mistake 
ng the tract many 
ilize there is any limit to 

hich should be expected 
il equently 
ire not receiving the satisf 
tion they expect you ll have 
to depend upon hired men run 
your tractor you ought to be very 
careful to select someone who has 
mechanical ability who would 
be interested in keeping it in good 
sh otherwise I im afraid you 
dis inted, 

doubtful if 
first-class 
really need for 
the tractors the 
ell for 31000 or over. 

ou bought ill outfit 
to eight } power 

something market 
1entioned 


So 


OV 


inic power. Cons 
will 
to 


Since 


and 


ipe, 
tnight 
It is 


ure a 


be Ippo 


to 


Ae 


able 
the s 
Most 


vou will be 
tractor 
TOO or SS00 
10-20 and 
Of course, 
delivering 
could 


of 
you 
of 
up 
if y 
five orse 
nd en the 
price that you have 1 


Shape of a Silo 

manager of a stock 
My employer insists on building a 
crete pit at one end of the barn, 12 fer 
wid unl ! feet lon ind & feet deep 
tou for a silo. T can nvines 

this will no 
explain to me 


of ize 
asm 
vou 
for the 


farm 


T am the 


e 


been a 
‘d of anyone 
ble to build a 


ions your emp! 


ht 


dimen- 


ho tl 
ilo of the 

uggest I 
if he went ahead and insisted on 
type cf silo that he would realize 
year’s trial its impracticability. 
I will try to give you irguments 
that you can u in order to convince 
it silo must |! high 1 er 
d round rather than 


ver am 
this 
ifter a 
some 
re th 


n hallow ar 


that 


has been found in practice 
be round to elimina 
reby making it possible t 
ilent feed der 
may be preserved and not be 
It is ist as essentlal 
protecte 1 from air 
fruit | preserved 
ind all air excluded. 
must be round and 
smooth and plumb 
which decreas 
pocket It is als 
einforce a round silo in 
it against the great 
of the silage, easier 
shape. 
high rather than 
wide because some silage spoils at the 
top where it in contact with 
the air. This proves conclusively that 
weight and the exclusion of air are 
necessary in the making of good 
silage. Silage is very heavy, the 
greater it depth, the more silage 
can be packed into a given space. It 
only possible to have good silage 
when the silo is designed of such ca- 
pacity so that at least 2 inches can be 
fed off each day. The exact size of 


1 
} 
t 
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in or 


ve 


that 


as it 1 De) 
in ! 

Theref 
the w 
from 
the 
po 
order to 
burstii 
than in 
A silo 


ton to hott e3 


of 


ym, 
po IoOuityv 0 
ible to r 
protect 
pre 
any 
should 


sure 
other 


be 


r 


comes 


sO 


is 


Or “M- White 
~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


om department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 


and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


the depends on the number of 
stock which are to be fed, the average 
ration being about 30 pounds a day. 

A number of different materials can 
be used successfully in silo construc- 
tion. There is no difference in the 
practicability of wood or masonry 
type of construction. 


silo 





Waterproofing a Brick Wall 


T have a brick house which at places 
near the foundation gets very damp on 
the inside, The paper loosens and falls 
off, Could you give me a re medy for 
this?—[F. J. Grube, Ohio. 

There are a number of waterproof 
paints which you could apply to the 
brick wall. Such paint would prevent 
moisture entering the wall. These 
paints are known as_ waterproof 
paints, which usually are applied to 
concrete walls, cisterns, silos, etc. The 

ime material, however, will give 
equal satisfaction when applied to a 


brick wall. Your dealer of cement 
should have in stock some of these 
water-proofing compounds, which he 
could reeommend to you. ‘There 
are homemade water-proofing mute- 
rials which can be mixed and ap- 
plied with cement, but you will find it 
cheaper and more satisfactory to pur- 
chase the material from your local 
dealer, 





The War and 
Agriculture 
Mn 


Absorbing Effort 





STULL 





Great things are expected for na- 
tional war savings day named under 
presidential proclamation for next 
lriday, June 2S. It will feature the 
week's campaign to greatly increase 
the sale of war savings and thrift 
stamps. Everyone is expected to 
pledge himself or herself to econo- 
mize and invest savings in these gov- 
ernment stamps, pledging to buy at 
definite periods and thus contributing 
to the grand total of two billions of 
the stamps to be sold during 1915S, 

Over SOO penalties for violators of 
regulations covering licenses of deal- 
ers in foodstuffs have been imposed 
by the food administration; 150 con- 

rns have been ordered to stop busi- 

for a limited or unlimited time 
ind more than 500 have made money 
payments, the equivalent of fines usu- 
illy, to the Red Cross, 

Ollicial summary of war casualties 
to June 9 showed a total of 7315 in- 


2027 fatalities. 


cluding 


A federal court martial at San An- 
tonio, Tex, last week imposed life im- 
prisonment upon 45 “conscientious ob- 
jectors” who had refused to wear 
army uniforms. The sentences were 

ibsequentiy reduced to 25 years each. 


retary of the inter 
to begin now t prepare 
ublic lands for occupancy by re- 
turning soldiers; among her things 
making initial improvements and 
ranging for long time terms of pay- 
nt. 


The se 


ior urges 


government Vv 
it p 


ot 


ar- 
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Three meatless days a week have 
been determined upon by the admin- 
istration. 


During the last half of May the Ger- 


mans bombed British hospitals in 
France seven times, resulting in 991 
casualties, of these 348 were fatal. In 


the list of killed were 13 women nurses 
and helpers. 


Price fixing for cotton looms is 
among the possibilities. The war in- 
dustries board has concluded an agree- 
ment with cotton manufacturers for 
stabilizing the market for finished 
goods. Present prices are to remain 
in effect on all made before 
June 8, 1918, for delivery previous to 
January 1, 1919; sales made after 


sales 


eral and state aid, indications point to 


entirely until there is a great change 





~une 8 for delivery up to next Octo- 
ber are to be subject to revision. The 
market for raw cotton is still very 
high, around 29 to 3i cents a pound 
at southern points, against 35 cents in 
late winter and as low as 6 cents 20 
years ago. Cotton crop prospects are 
good, 





Fertilizers vs Stable Manure 


As a part of its. So-year fertilizer 
experiments the Pennsylvania college 
has devoted a number of plots to a 
comparison of commercial fertilizer 
and barnyard manure. In this com- 
parison the manured plots and the 
complete commercial fertilizer plots 
have maintained the yields about 
equally well. Where commercial fer- 
tilizers have been applied, no or- 
ganic matier has been plowed down 
except the stubbles and the second 
growth of clover and timothy, and 


even the latter was cut and removed 
from the plots in 11 of the 35 years 

The complete fertilizer plots ‘have 
slightly out-yielded the manured plots 
in five of the seven five-year periods. 
Assuming an arbitrary price of $1.50 
a ton for barnyard manure, the value 
of the crop less the cost of treatment 
is greater for the manure than for the 
complete fertilizers. This net return 
is nearly the same for plots receiving 
phosphoric acid and potash, the plots 
receiving complete fertilizer with 24 
pounds of nitrogen from _ nitrate of 
soda and those receiving six tons of 
manure. 








Federal Aid for Dairy Show 
CLARENCE METTERS 

That the United States government 
recognizes the value of the National 
dairy show in Columbus next October 
as an aid in the conservation of food 
is shown by the bill appropriating 
$25,000 ‘for a federal exhibit at the 
show. The Ohio state fair grounds, 
where the National dairy show was 
held last year, has been secured for 
the great event this year. 


Protests continue to pour into the 


offices of the state board of agricul- 
ture over the suggestion of State 
Auditor Donahey that the state and 
county fairs be eliminated for the 
period of the war, in order that the 
people may devote their entire ener- 
gies to winning the war. There is no 
indication that any Ohio fair will be 
postponed this year. The Ohio war 
savings stamp association has ar- 
ranged for practically all of the 
smaller premiums at the county and 


state fairs to be paid in war savings 
stamps, and the postponement of any 
fair would disrupt the plan of that 
organization, which is collecting funds 
in such great amounts for war use. 


State Help to Schools 


W. N. B., WEST VIRGINIA 


Country schools will be unable to 
maintain themselves until some 
method devised - whereby their 
financial condition can be improved, 
according to the conclusion arrived 
at by, the state school code commis- 
sion at a meeting in Parkersburg. 
Even at the maximum levy from all 
sources, the commission found, the 
rural schools do not derive sufficient 
money to keep their doors open for 
more than four or five months. It 
was suggested that the additional 
funds be secured from the county and 


State. 
With a view to populating West 
idle lands with flocks of 


is 


American Agriculturist, June 22, 1918 











Air pressure nog only affects 
the duration of your tires, 2 
also has a very direct beating 
on how many miles Per gab 
lon your gasoline will give you, 
Alcasure your a prevure @ith @ 


Schrader 


UNIVERSAL 


Tire Pressure Gauge 
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and save not only your tires 
but your gas. 

When your tires are under 
inflated it takes more gas- 
ohne to drag them along 
the road—sometimes as 
much as 25% more. : 
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A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


783.803 Atlantic Ave., Brooklys. 9. % 





Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acrcs and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE &idine 


Cultivator 
will help you dothis, Has pivot wheels and gan es 
with parallel motion. Adjustable to any wi 
of row. Every tooth canbe raised, lowered or turr d 
to right or left. 
adjusts balance of frar 
to weight of geiv ete 
Light, strong and « 
pact—the latest and’ be est 
of riding cultivators. We 
make 8 complete line of 
potatomachinery, garden 
tools, ete. Write us to- 
day for free 


booklet. 


2\TIRES 


There’s « way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite and we 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on ‘approval, This sav- 
ing on guaranteed quality will open 
youreyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 


958 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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We believe i in producing r ra. her than p promising. We 
iknow we can save you money. You will agree & 
you will let us show you 
OUR BIG BARGAIN BULLETIN IS FREE 


We BHP EVERYWHERE 


TIRE 291 WOOD ST. 
RGHPA ; 




















Don’t throw away seq ag— 
—4 re wor bys 4 to ye rices are 
ay up now. ash in on all you have. 


But be sure cae "get our prices before 
‘ou » 





«le one. We guarantee most 






1 
every iime. € 

Freight paid on all shipments to 
Werthan. Find out what real satisfac 
tion is. Write quick, stating what you 
have. Address 


WERT HAN BAG C 
55 Dock S St. Louis, ° 











Virginia’s 
P. Stemple is determining 





sheep, H. 

the unplanted acreage in the state. 
Looking to the future of farming, as 
well as the present, the organizing of 
farm boys’ and girls’ clubs over the 
state is one of the bisgest enterprises 
in the state at the present time, and 
banks and other business firms are 
co-operating by making it possible for 





the boys and girls to buy poultry 
sheep, pigs, calves, etc, without capi- 
tal. Some of these clubs are making 


remarkable records for progress. 
Marshall college, near Huntington, 
has acvuired 15 acres of land, on 
which an experiment station will be 
established. Existing methods will be 
demonstrated and the best taught and 
proved. The college has long had an 
exceptionally good laboratory, and 
agriculture has been taught in detail, 
but there has been no chance for field 
work. It is planned to equip the farm 


Highest prices 
for your old 


today for new. 
advanced prices 
We pay the freight 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 












Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the C 
Sizes 2 to 30 H-P.--Select To our Own 
-Direct-from-Factory prices. 
diate. F act Ory Shipment. Write for big new 
catalog, “‘How to Judge Engines” i REE--by 

return mail, Postpaid. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1802 Oakland Ave., 
1502 Empire Bidg., Pittsbu: 





with pure-bred cattle, hog: and 





poultry. 

With the most ambitious road pro- 
gram in the history of the state 
mapped out for this year, with fed- 


not a great amount of road work be- 
cause of the inability to secure labor. 
In many parts of the state prisoners 


are being used. Many of the coun- 
ties, with all the plans and funds 
ready, will call off the improvements 


in labor conditions. 





Greenhouses Ditsiren 


By W.J. Wright 


An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material: 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Wa 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels 2 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Co 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework 
Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam Installs 
tion; Water Supply and Irrigation; Plans = 
Estimates. Illustrated, 544 x 8 inches, 286 pas 
Cloth. Net $1.60. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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